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A Remarkable Record Made By a Remarkable Book 
GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW, $1.00 


HOW REGARDED A NOTABLE ADOPTION 


FRANK 0. CARPENTER, Instructor in On December 14, 1905, the teachers of Commercial 
Law in the Chicago High Schools unanimously recom- 
mended to the City Superintendent of Schools, that 
Gano’s Commercial Law be adopted for exclusive use in 
their classes. 








Commercial Law, English High 


School, Boston : 


‘The best book on the subject for high school 


use I have seen. The treatment of each topic is 


In accordance with this recommendation, the Board 
well done, concise, and complete. The cases cited , . P : EY ‘ 
‘ >atlo oO ; 
are real cases which to-day are used in the courts of Education : the City of Chicago, on January 17; 
as authorities. The questions at the end of each | 1900, adopted Gano'’s Commercial Law for use in the 
chapter are practical, valuable, and abundant.’ Chicago High Schools. 





Why Not Introduce This Book in Your School? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS ~ SAN FRANCISCO 











It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Wocxe: Gundes, Be 2. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 








MESSRS. SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing that their list of spring publications 
contains an unusual number of school and college texts, representing the latest and highest achievements of edu- 
cational authorship, and embodying the best mechanical and artistic skill. 

The forthcoming spring list includes: Th: Silver-Burdett Readers, by Ella M. Powers and Thomas M. Balliet; 
The New Elementary and The New Advanced Arithmetic, by John W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey; The Silver Series 
of Language Books, by Albert LeRoy Bartlett; The New Health Series of School Physiologies, by Charles H. 
Stowell, M.D.; Views in Africa, by Anna B. Badlam; The Essentials of United States History, by William A. Mowry 
and Blanche S. Mowry; Through France and the F ench Syntax, by Robert L. Sanderson; Selected Poems and 
Tales of Edgar Allan roe, edited by Charles Marshall Graves; In Memoriam, edited by Vernon P. Squires; The 
School and Its Life, by Charles B. Gilbert; The War of 1812, by Everett T. Tomlinson; Songs of America and 
Homeland, by Col. Charles W. Johnson, in The Silver Song Series; Number Twenty-four **Songs of Devotion and 
Patriotism,” by Leonard B. Marshall; and about ten new selections in The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections. 


Cor) sponde nee from teachers and school officers interested in any of these texts is cordially invited, 


Brief Educatione Wl Catalogue, Introductory Price List, and Sper ial de seriptive circulars on request, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Just Published 


WENTWORTH'S 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


N preparing a new algebra for secondary schools 





the author has provided a new set of examples 


throughout the book These examples have 
been selected and graded with great care. At the || 
request of many teachers a sufticiently full treatise on | 
graphs and several pages of exercises in physics 


have been introduced. 


The chapter on factors has been made full in order | 
to shorten subsequent work. Many examples have |} 
: | 

been wi rked out to exhibit the best methods of 





dealing with different classes of problems. 


Correspondence will receive prompt || 
and careful attention. 1} 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














What Is Dau D- Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Tip-To 

is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 copies from pen 

written and 50 copies from type 
pee on original, we will ship 
ithout duplicator, cap size, 

wil pee Gopesite, on ten (10) 








Price §7. ~ less “te 
discount of 33%, 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUP ICATOR co, 

Daus Building, 111 pm St., New York City 











Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 


Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent t 


pon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatica! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
tound that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested ready in oral work, neat and rapid it 
diagraming 


Paper, - > Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=A Beacon Street, BOSTON 








RULES OF PUBLICATION, 


Date of expivation.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex 
piration. Any subscriber wish'ng to stop his paper must notify the 
Publishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 


paper is sent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
order the paper stopped for you. ’ 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
then address giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address, until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 

How to Remit.— To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, ex press money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. sShoula such a change fail to 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once 

Missing numbe-s.— Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach a 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the P ublis hers by notifying us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com 
munications for the pages of the JoURNAL should uddressed to A 
FE. WINSHIP, Editor All letters pertaining to the business manage 
ment of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Wi..1AM Scuuyter, St. Louis High School: 
The schoolmaster’s influence depends more upon 
what he is than upon what he knows. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER: It is just as absurd to 
try to learn drawing by oral description as it is to 
try to learn how to spell a word from hearing it 
spelled orally. 

PRIN. REUBEN Post HALLECK, Louisville High 
School: It is not so much the subject as the 
teacher that causes the pupils to lose interest and 
withdraw from school. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. G. EDGERLEY, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; School officials are servants of the pub- 
lic, and the sentiment of the community must be 
reflected in the management of the schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT Perry L. HARNED, Mont. 
gomery County, Tenn.: If children in the county 
were better taught practical agriculture and the 
possibilities of that department of industry, they 
would become interested in the farm and stay where 
they are so much needed, rather than follow public 
works or crowd the cities, where they are less 
needed. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES A. FosHay, Los 
Angeles: 1 believe we have made a mistake in 
supposing that our calisthenics have given relief to 
the brain. When the child is required to be on the 
alert lest he make some mistake, his attention must 
be exerted quite as much as when he is preparing 
his lesson. There should be spontaneous freedom 
and play on the school grounds, and much should 
be made of the open air. A fresh, wideawake class, 
upon entering the schoolroom after vigorous, 
healthful play, will learn more during the first hour 
than in a period twice as long if the work is re- 
sumed with brains overworked and tired, and in a 
room poorly ventilated. 


A. J. VoLanp, Principal High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Students have awakened tothe 
fact that education is a necessary quality in success. 
The world’s prizes are reserved for the man or 
woman of education. There was a time when a 
man or woman would struggle along with a com- 
mon school education, and sometimes attain to suc- 
cess, but that time is passed. The world has estab- 
lished higher standards, and now the person who 
has not at least a high school education is seriously 
handicapped in the race for success. I think that 
it is owing to the realization of this fact that ac- 
counts, in a large degree, for the increased attend- 
ance at the high schools. 


WHAT KIND OF LANGUAGE STUDY AIbS IN 
THE MASCERY OF NATURAL SCIENCE?—(L.) 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

My thoughts have lately been directed towards 
the relation in which the advanced specialized 
higher studies stand to the body of preparatory 
branches. Some weeks ago I had the honor of ad- 
dressing the members of the National Association 
of Faculties of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges (usually called the “Land Grant” col- 
leges) endowed by Congress in 1862 and twice 
subsequently. The latest grant provides that the 
$25,000 annually paid to each one of these colleges 
shall expend noné of it for foreign languages. It 
had happened before in the state institutions which 
crose on the foundation of the endowment of 1862 
for the establishment of colleges for the benefit of 
acriculttie and mechanic arts, that older institu- 
tions, inodeled on the basis of the college or uni- 
versity for general culture, had obtained the ad- 
vantages of said endowment, and not being :imited 
in their application of the fund had used it for the 
most part in strengthening what 1 have called the 
vestibule to education—the general preparation for 
higher studies. Inasmuch as the students seeking 
ecicral culture were far more numerous than those 
who had marked out for themselves careers in 
special industrial studies, it had come tu pass that 
neatly all of the benefits of the agr cultural and 
n.echarical endowment had been applied to the 
branches which underlie common e:liure, namely 
forcign languages, and especially th: so-called dead 
languages, Latin and Greek. The new endow- 
ment of August, 1890, therefore provided in a 
careful manner that its proceeds should not go 
towards strengthening the vestibule of education, 
but should be applied entirely to the superstructure 
of the special education intended for agriculture 
and mechanic arts. It could be said at this point 
that application of the earlier endowment, that of 
1862, in such lines as had already hecn fixed in the 
older college education was necessary partly be- 
cause there had as yet not been formulated or at 
least not yet published any systematic and well- 
graded course of instruction in agriculture or the 
mechanic arts. There being comparatively little 
experience in this field, and only feeble attempts 
to reduce it to a course of study, the directors of 
higher institutions found themselves in the pres- 
ence of a formidable difficulty in carrying cut the 
obvious intentions of the first endowment, that of 
1862. In the meantime nearly thirty years had 
elapsed of experiments in collecting and sys- 
tematizing a body of doctrine relatirg to agricul- 
ture as it is found in the United States and else- 
where. The time had arrived, therefore, wien a 
new endowment could be guarded in its applica- 
tion, and directed towards the specialties of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, and its applicat’on 
to instruction in ancient and modern languages 
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entirely prevented. Nothing of this new endow- 
ment should go to the traditional foundation 
studies of higher education with the exception of 
mathematics. The history of the application of 
the first endowment, that of 1862, had shown con- 
clusively that no superstructure would arise on its 
foundation, and that the endowment for agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts would only go so far 
as to furnish a vestibule to all kinds of higher 
education, and especially to education for the 
learned professions. This incident led me to some 
new reflections (new only to me, perhaps,) on the 
relation of preparatory studies to the advanced 
studies in science. 

In what way are those early studies in the high 
schools and in the freshman classes of colleges*and 
universities related to, progress in the mastery of 
science, and to the original investigations which 
advance science itself and make possible its ap- 
plications to industry. 

The interesting and suggestive course of study 
in the agricultural department which is published 
in the catalogs of our state universities supplies 
me atext. I notice the words agronomy, zoo- 
techny, agrotechny, rural economy, rural engineer- 
ing, apiculture, viticulture, botany, zoology, pomol- 
ogy, olericulture, floriculture, horticulture, meteo- 
rology, mathematics, geology, physiography, biol- 
ogy, bacteriology, entomology, veterinary science, 
agrostology, embryology, cryptogamic botany, 
vegetable -cytology. This course of study 
bristling with Greek and Latin technical 
terms—there are in this list of words seven- 
teen Greek derivatives and ten Latin—goes 
to prove that Latin and Greek are not dead 
languages as they were supposed to be a few 
years ago, but are languages that are quite alive in 
science and the arts. Even in agriculture, the 
sciences have borrowed words both from the 
Latin and from the Greek, in order.to arrive at a 
perfect accuracy of expression. Colloquial words 
of Anglo-Saxon roots are well enough to express 
ordinary experience, but not at all adapted to the 
expression of the results of precise and systematic 
investigation. There are two vocabularies in a 
language,—the colloquial vocabulary and_ the 
vocabulary for science, literature, and philosophy. 
Everybody uses the colloquial vocabulary for the 
expression of the daily needs of common life, but 
only those who are specially taught in the branches 
of a higher education can use intelligently the 
second vocabulary. Ordinary colloquial discourse 
is well enough in its way, but is only a beginn ng 
of language. Its objects are simple and unde- 
fined, and on the whole shallow as to thought. 
The word “knowledge,” for instance, expresses in 
one word all sorts of information and reflecticn. 
It is a great, undifferentiated heap of results of 
acts of knowing, while science expresses a system- 
atic organization of facts in such a way that each 
fact throws light on all the others. Knowledge is 
for the most part a heap of isolated, undigested 
particulars of perception and reflection, mere shal- 
low facts mixed with more or less profound ob- 
servations of all kinds. Science, in the first place, 
classifies the facts and brings together those which 
throw light on each other into one branch of 
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science. Then it connects these systematically so 
as to show their order of genesis from the first to 
the last, and how the causal action of one fact 
affects other facts, and how itself is derived from 
the causal action of states and conditions preceding 
it. The difference between a dumping heap, where 
all sorts of things that are of no use are piled in 
confusion, and a regular and symmetrical piece of 
architecture is something like the difference be- 
tween knowledge and science. 

By causality one sees the multiplicity of facts in 
their unity. The technique itself indicates the 
place of the fact or event in the causal chain that 
produces it. 

This reminder of the difference between science 
and mere knowledge has to be kept in mind, and 
is preliminary to the answer of the ‘question, what 
kind of language study aids in the mastery of nat- 
ural science. One cannot help thinking as he 
looks over the names of the divisions in the scien- 
tific course of agriculture, or in mathematics, or 
physics and chemistry, or geology and geography, 
that the pupil’s time must be taken up in the 
higher special courses of study in memorizing tech- 
nical words of many syllables unless the pupil has 
in his earlier preparation made the elements of 
those words significant. If the student has learned 
Greek in his preparatory years the word “agron- 
omy” divides out for him at first sight into the 
roots of the word “agros,” a field, and “nomos,” 
signifying a usage or principle of management; 
“agriculture” suggests the Latin word “ager,” a 
field, and “cultus,” from “colere,” to sow or plant. 
We shall see that a knowledge of the meaning of 
the parts of a word is a powerful aid to the under- 
standing of the meaning of the whole word, and 
to the retaining of the same in the memory. 
Thousands and thousands of technical terms occur 
in botany, all founded on Latin words. A super- 
ficial study of Latin will increase the power of com- 
prehending the scientific technique of botany. As 
long as one does not know the language. from 
which the technical terms are derived he is forced 
to make a greater effort to remember them. Com- 
pare the difference to the ordinary college educated 
man between a term derived from the Sanskrit 
and a term derived from the Latin. ‘“Magnani- 
mous” can easily be understood by the Latin 
student who recalls the word “magnus,” greet, 
and “animus,” the soul or mind; the word used in 
the Bhagavad Gita, “mahatma,” frequently used 
by students of the so-called esoteric Buddhism, 
is difficult to remember unless one has the same 
elementary knowledge of Sanskrit, in which case 
he recognizes the first part “maha’ as meaning 
great and equivalent to “magnus,” and “atma,” 
the soul. 

Take, also, the geographical name of the coun- 
try at the mouth of the Indus river in India; the 
territory is called Punjab—a jargon word at first 
to the Englishman. The person superficially ac- 
quainted with Sanskrit recognizes the first part of 
the word, “Punj,” as meaning five, and “ab” as 
meaning river. The Punjab is the delta land be- 
tween the five rivers or branches of the Indus at 
its mouth. An elementary knowledge of Latin 
and Greek gives one the power of retaining and 
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of comprehending technical terms with a fine 
sense as to the shades of meaning. It is a matter 
of every-day experience to see students not ac- 
quainted with Latin make a mistake in spelling or 
in identifying the parts of a long, technical word, 
and what is worse, a mistake in getting hold of 
the shade of meaning indicated. Shakespeare’s 
plays are full of puns and of blunders founded on 
the mistakes of the illiterate people who do not 
understand the Latin part of the English language. 

This brings us to the insight that Latin and 
Greek are very far from being “dead languages.” 
No longer used colloquially for simple conversa- 
tional speech, the classic languages, Latin and 
Greek, are all the more used for preserving the re- 
sults of scientific observation and for literary ex- 
pression of fine shades of feeling and distincticns 
of thought, and it is very necessary to get the ele- 
mentary sensuous significations of the. Latin and 
Greek roots, which one does in his three years 
high school study of Latin, in order to acquire a 
fine sense of the use of these words in scientific 
technique. It also makes the technical vocabulary 
as easy to remember as the colloquial vocabulary. 


I hold the teacher’s position second to none. 
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The word carnivorous, for instance, has the root 
carn and the root vor, carnis meaning flesh, and 
the root vor to eat or devour; the whole word 
meaning flesh-eating. The lack of a feeling of the- 
original meaning of these words produces the ludi- 
crous use of language caricatured by Shillaber in 
his “Sayings of Mrs. Partington.” Mrs. Parting- 
ton is a type of the person who has no adequate 
sense of the original meaning of the classical de- 
rivatives which he uses. Uneducated colored 
people often furnish examples of speech of this 
kind. One of them, for instance, goes to a drug 
store and asks for a nanny-goat for a particular. 
poison, meaning antidote. And Mrs. Partington. 
said that “Total depravity was a very good doctrine 
if you could only live up to it.” The Greek mean- 
ing of the word antidote is just as easy to remem- 
ber as the name of the domestic animal to a person 
with a smattering of Greek, and the Latin mean- 
ings to total and depravity are equally easy to the 
one who has given some study to Latin ——Ad-. 
dress before Department of Superintendence. 
[To be continued. | 


The teacher of a band of children combines the 


office of the preacher and the parent, and has more to do in shaping the minds and the morals 
of the community than preacher and parent united. The teacher who spends six hours a day with 
my child spends three times as many hours as I do, and twenty-fold more time than my pastor 
does. I have no words to express my sense of the importance of the teacher’s office——J. G. Hol- 


land. 


“SHE’S A BACK NUMBER ANYWAY.” 
BY E. K. 

How frequently we hear this expression, or its 
equivalent, from the lips of, not only the young 
teacher, but the would-be criterion. 

Let us think of the meaning of “back number.” 
li we refer to a periodical, a “back number” is often 
very important and valuable. It contains just the 
help we need in certain lines of work. It fills out a 
gap or completes a tale. It develops what has pre- 
ceded it, and throws light upon what follows. 

So it is thus with the old teacher. She, my 
young friend, whom you dub a “back number” can 
really be of service to even you! While you have 
been studying the theory of psychology she has 
been studying the real child. During her twenty 
or thirty years of service she has learned her les- 
sons in the hard school of experience. 

“Narrow?” Not so. Broader and keener of 
vision than when she stood just where you are 
standing, full of joyous anticipations ready to enter 
upon what seemed a glorious “calling.” She has 
learned that children are not “sheets of white 
paper” to be written on and “filled out” as one may 
choose, that they are not “plastic clay” as has 
been sung; that the power in the little brains, 
muscles, and hearts of the children must be 
directed, and the problem is how to rightly direct 
it. 

She has learned that the ideas which a mind 


gains by effort are not only understood, but in- 
delibly stamped upon it, and that as the digested. 
food only is that which contributes to the growth 
of the body, so likewise only the truth received 
that is inwrought develops and strengthens the 
mind. 

And now, calmly and serenely she goes to her 
work, with a fixed purpose and emancipated eye. 
Her heart still young and her faith still strong that 
the child can be helped to grow, can be taught to. 
think. She must work and work, but also wait 
and trust. 

Just think how much she can tell you! Not only 
how to gain the love and respect of the child, but 
how to secure his willing obedience. In short, how 
to sow our seed to bring an abundant harvest. 

But her “methods” are so “out of date.” Yes, 
perhaps, but her results are all right! Here is 
where you can be mutually helpful. Treat her 
courteously and as a_ fellow-worker, and she’ll, 
gladly help you over some of your hard places 
with her suggestions and advice. Then you can 
ask her how it would do to present the truth “thus 
and so.” She'll catch your happy “modern way” 
of presentation, and speedily pull herself out of the 
“rut.” Thus you will have started a mutual bene- 
fit association, and the right spirit will prevail be- 
tween the “old’ and the “young” teacher. Anc&k 
who can tell what glorious gateways and broad 
fields of usefulness may lie beyond! 
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CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


Children’s gardens, both at school and at home, 
are potent factors in out-door art, and in beautify- 
ing the home. There is no more certain way of in- 
teresting the family than through the children. 
They are fountains of unbounded enthusiasm and 
lasting interest. The work of improving untidy 
exteriors requires the energies which they supply, 
and the care which their interest will secure. The 
child cultivating a garden will not destroy a flower 
or break a plant; the boy who knows the friendly 
assistance of glass in a hot-bed never wantonly 
breaks a pane of glass. The child has the time, the 
inclination, the spirit, the love of flowers. Shall we 
not take advantage of these ready forces to beautify 
our towns? 

Europe is leading the way with its hundred thou- 
sand school gardens, and countless numbers in its 
homes. In our country example is being set by the 
city of Cleveland, which is no longer the “Smoky 
city,” or the “Forest city,” but the “City of Home 
Gardens,” the most noted in the United States. 
Kansas City is following close behind. Dayton, 
Ohio, was first in the country with its “Boys’ 
Gardens,” and Hartford, Conn., has its “School of 
Horticulture,” where boys and girls are trained in 
classes. New York city has its “Children’s School 
Farm” at DeWitt Clinton Park. The Civic Im- 
provement League of St. Louis started with five 
acres in “Shaw Garden,” and has spread its work 
till children’s gardens are now beautify ng all 
parts of the city. Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago have their school 
gardens yearly growing in influence. 
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The inspiration is fast assuming a normal growth. 
Last season the Sorosis Club of Alliance, Ohio, en- 
rolled hundreds of boys and girls in the work. 
The Woman’s Club of LeRoy, N. Y., did likewise, 
also the Civic Club of Oakmont, Pa., the Five 
O’Clock Tea Club of South Bethlehem, Pa., the 
Village Improvement Federation of Cranford, N. 
J., the Twentieth Century Club of Wellsville, Chio, 
the Woman’s Club of Muscatine, Iowa, the New 
Century Club of Hinsdale, Mass., and many others. 
To the schools of the country it remains to carry 
on the work to a successful issue, and build a last- 
ing monument of public improvement. 

The School Garden Association, Station A, Bos- 
ton, Mass., furnishes the needed supplies in at- 
tractive form at nominal rates, and contributes 
sources of information from which may be gath- 
ered materials for a general presentation of the 
subject, and organization of the work. Lectures 
illustrated by stereopticon views and otherwise are 
available at reasonable expense. 

While a large and active organization like that 
in Cleveland may stimulate a whole city to emula- 
tion and improvement, the great permanent work 
must be done by individual effort in each neighbor- 
hood. The teachers of the country have at their 
command the ready forces to do the work. Give 
the pupils the opportunity, and they will make the 
by-ways blossom. Place the land, the tools, the 
seeds within their reach, help them to organize, 
have a flower show, secure small prizes, give every 
worthy effort honorable mention, and the flower 
habit once formed will continue for life, and per- 
vade the community. 





SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(XV.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


Headmaster of Brighton High School, Boston. 


But every argument which leads so logically to 
retirement annuities for college teachers leads even 
more logically to retirement annuities for all public 
school teachers. What says Jacob A. Riis, so 
widely known for his public spirit? 

“Fach gencration sees the rush away from the 
land grow, sees the cities swell, sees character and 
individuality struggling with heavier odds. When I 
watch the seas rising and the clouds threatening [ 
think of the schoolma’am at the helm and am glad. 
Laugh if you will; 1 am content. While she is 
there we are safe. 

“In a very real way the teacher is, must be, both 
mether and home to too many of her children. 
Could any pay reward the weary lives J have seen 
literally worn out in the service of stricken human- 
ity in the slums of my own city—worn to the raw, 
day by day, with never a word betraying the toil 
and suffering; with the brave, patient smile ever 


there to cheer and help? I am thinking now of one 
Christmas festival in a ragged school, and of the 
sweet-faced teacher at the piano, with the children 
clustering around her singing their glad songs. 
None of them knew that she had come from the 
death-bed of her only sister, who was breathing her 
life out while she played and sang with breaking 
heart, hiding her pain with a smile lest she sadden 
the children’s joy. Pay? I would have every 
teacher who is worthy the name of teacher—and 
there should never be any other—-paid enough to 
put her ever and for good beyond need of care; and 
when her vears of service were over, I would have 
her rank as pensioner upon the community !—nay, 
not bounty, but undying gratitude—ranking at 
least with those who guard it against peril from 
fire and from violence.” 

It has been said, wisely or unwisely, that “cor- 
porations have no souls,’ but even though this 
statement may be true in some cases, it certainly is 
not true in all. The following article taken from 
the Boston Journal shows what some of the great 
railroads are willing to do for their employees:— 
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PLAN NEW PENSION SCHEME FOR B. 
& M. ROAD. 


Co-Operative Idea Favored with 2 Per Cent. of 
Salary Received 10 Years Before* Retirement 
Multiplied by Years of Service. 





B. & M. PENSION PLAN IN NUTSHELL. 


Some of the phases of the new co-operative pen- 
sion plan under consideration by officials and 
employees of the Boston & Maine. 

Number of employees of Boston & 


ne. oo 20 ek sc ps 5 Chedeeer ase 24,000 
Total annual salaries paid by rail- 

pes ey ee eee aay ape nal $15,909,000 
I:mpioyees to pay 1 per cent. of sal- 

Me is ccccs saves lest aneees ee 150,030 
Railroad to zive like amount........ 150,000 
Total pension fund provided........ 300.000 
Retirement ze to be after 35 years of service, 


or after employee is 65 years of age. 

‘The annual peasion for each employee to equal 
2 ner cent. of the yearly salary he received 
ten vears L-efore retirement, multiplied by 
the nun.ber of years of his service. 

On severing his connection with the corpany 
the einployee will be refunded the sum he had 
paid into the pension fund. 











That a new co-operative system of pensioning 
the aged employees of the Boston & Maine will be 
instituted is regarded as practically assured by old 
railroad men, for the reason that President Lucius 
Tuttle has instructed fourth vice-President William 
J. Hobbs to formulate a report for the new proposi- 
tion, and has given him the power to employ an ex- 
pert to help get the matter in the best possible 
shape for presentation to the board of directors. 
The railroad is also tabulating the ages of the 
24,000 employees. 

The pension matter has been under considera- 
tion by the conductors of the road for several 
months. It is thought that a co-operative scheme, 
in which the men will contribute half of the fund, 
would be the most desirable. The Boston & Maine 
pays out in salaries annually about $15,000,000. 
Those back of the pension plan say that the em- 
ployees will not object to paying into the fund one 
per cent. of their income, which in all would amount 
to $150,000. In the plan the company will set aside 
a like amount, so that the fund of $300,000 would 
be secured as astarter. This is the amount that 
the Pennsyivania system has given over to its pen- 
sion system, though the number of that road’s em- 
ployees is very much greater than that of “ Bos- 
ton & Maine. 


SUERK SENTIMENT OF MEN. 


President Tuttle, when approached by a few far- 
sighted conductors regarding the matter, told them 
to find out the sentiment of the men and then re- 
port again. He thought that if 75 per. cent. of the 
employees would go into the scheme voluntarily, 
the system would easily carried out without 
legislative action. Under the conditions the em- 
ployees would agree to have the 1 per cent. de- 
ducted from their salary every month. 

The outline of the plan under consideration 
states that when an employee severs his connection 
with the road his contribution to the pension fund 
will be given back. In case he dies the money will 
go to his heirs. For those men who are now old 


be 
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enough to begin to receive pensions it is proposed 
to deduct from the sum they will receive an amount 
proportionate to that which they would pay if they 
were still an active employee, for a period of ten 
years. 

DEPENDS UPON LENGTH OF SERVICE, 


How much a given pension would amount to 
will depend upon the length of service of the recipi- 
ent. The idea most in favor is to give the pen- 
sioner 2 per cent. of the salary he received ten years 
before his retirement, multiplied by the number of 
years he had worked for the company. Thus, if a 
man retired at the age of sixty-five years, and was 
making $1,200 a year ten years before, at which 
time he would be regarded as being in his prime, 
and had worked for the company twenty-five years, 
he would receive a pension of $600 annually. 

At a meeting held a few days ago, attended by 
159 delegates from the various labor organizations 
in the service of the road, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted to urge the completion of the new 
scheme. 

John H. Parent of Somerville was elected chair- 
man. Mr..Parent was one of the first to propose 
the pension system to President Tuttle. Toa 
Journal reporter Mr. Parent declared last night: 
“The pension system cannot come too soon to 
please the men. The meeting we held showed that 
there will be little opposition from the men. I be- 
lieve all of the railroad men will be in favor of it 
when it is explained to them. We are willing to rely 
on the good judgment of President Tuttle, and will 
await patiently until the matter can be fully dis- 
cussed.” 


(To be continued.) 


a 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 
BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


The teacher’s ideals for herself should be what 
she thinks she ought to do. In other words the 
teacher must strive to gain the power to see herself 
doing the things she knows ought to be done. 
This means an honest estimate of her own ability 
and an appreciation and understanding of the sub- 
ject to be taught. This practical point of view 
must, of course, be the point of view that will 
dominate the teacher’s work. 

This does not mean that the teacher should com- 
promise her standards of what is best or that she 
should not strive to reach the highest possible 
standards. For after all the question of ideals and 
standards is the all-important one for anyone who 
would accomplish results, and it is especial'y im- 
portant to the teacher. The teacher should first of 
all learn to see her work in imagination, hearing the 
lesson taught, or the song sung, or seeing the pic- 
ture drawn in her fancy, with all her ideals satisfied. 
Nor is this a contradiction. 

The teacher who learns to look at herself as in 
the second person, who trains herself to accept 
criticism impersonally, is approaching the ideal. 
The teacher who only thinks of her work when she 
is working, or if she does think of it outside, thinks 
of it in the spirit of mere routine, as simply the 
memory of a certain amount of energy expended, 
unfits herself for her work. But the teacher who 
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idealizes her work, who sees it in her imagination, 
conceiving conditions that do not yet exist, raising 
ideals that are merely ideals, will, as a result of 
these impressions, have an accumulation of sugges- 
tions, impulses, and points of view that will help to 
improve her work and give a better quality to it as 
time goes on. 

A proper balance must be established between 
the practical routine of the schoolroom,—the neces- 
sary every-day grind,—and the ideal,—the imagina- 
tive, the inspirational. 

10 0 Qreve @ ——— 
THE STORY OF A SCHOOL GARDEN. 


Copyright, 1906, by Educational Work Company, Worcester, Mass. 





BY C FRANCES DAY, HAVERHILL, MASS. 

To lead the children to think, as well as to love 
the beautiful, and to appreciate the useful in nature, 
was without doubt the true purpose for which 
nature work was introduced into the public schools. 
But for a number of years the results of such work 
have seemed to fall far short of this ideal, the work 
appearing to be to the children, after a time, little 
more than the enumeration of stamens and petals, 
and the memorizing of burdensome technical terms. 

It was with the intention of remedying this defect 
as much as possible by eliminating the “dead mat- 
ter” method and bringing the children into touch 
with the animated, appealing, growing things of 
nature, that I began last spring to consider se‘i- 
ously the subject of school-gardening. After in- 
vestigating what was being done in places where 
gardens were already established, I concluded that 
“digging in the dirt,” besides being a child’s second 
nature, and assuring interest and pleasure from the 
start, had also the elements at least of ideal nature 
work. 

With this conclusion, a plan of work was decided 
upon, and, early in May, was put into operation. 
A suitable location was chosen in the rear of the 
school playgrounds, and a plot 130 feet long and 
twelve feet wide was staked out. Then the task of 
removing over 1,500 square feet of sod was begun 
by a small army of enthusiastic boys and girls, 
armed with implements of as great a variety as is 
said to have characterized the colonial troops on 
Lexington Green. 

Everybody wanted to help, and tools for the pur- 
pose were either brought from home or were bor- 
rowed from a neighbor; and it was not long before 
it became so popular to cut sod, that most of the 
cutting tools of the vicinity were stored in the base- 
ment of the schoolhouse. This fact I discovered 
one morning from a long suffering individual, who 
called at the door and inquired in an apo'‘ogetic 
tone if it would be very inconvenient for us to lend 
him his spade for a couple of hours. 

After the sod was removed, wheelbarrows and 
small express wagons were in great demand, and 
volunteers attacked the unsightly mounds which 
flanked the cleared space; while at the same time, 
others busied themselves hy marking off the plot 
into grade gardens, each measuring thirty-two an | 
one-half feet by twelve feet. 

Then came a general call to arms, and the whole 
force united in spading, forking, and clearing the 
ground of stones, and at the end of these prelimi- 
naries, which took up the time before school for 
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several days, the gardens were passed over to the 
different grades for cultivation. From this time 
gardening took the place of the usual nature les- 
sons, two periods a week of thirty minutes each 
being devoted to it. 

Each garden contained the most common vege- 
tables, and while some grades planted flowers to 
form a border, other grades reserved an entire sec- 
tion for flower culture. 

In the first two grades beans and peas were 
planted for special study, and as soon as they 
showed above the ground a plant was given to 
each child to care for as his very own. For sole 
ownership, the desire for which Professor Hodge 
says is as universal as hunger, leads the children, as 
nothing else does, to respect and to appreciate the 
tights cf others. It is Goethe, I believe, who ex- 
claims :-— 

“Spacious and fair is the world, yet, oh! how I thank the 
kind heavens 
That I a garden possess, small though it be yet mine 
own,” 

In the sixth grade, where maize or Indian corn 
was studied, each child had a hill of corn to culti- 
vate. In the seventh grade, grasses and grains 
were taken up, the children making a specialty of 
rye, oats, wheat, and huckwheat. The eighth grade, 
which was interested in the composite . family, 
planted several species of asters, leaving a space at 
one end of the garden for a few of the wild varieties. 

The nature lessons began in the schoolroom, and 
were conducted in much the same way as 
at Oakdale, Mass., the intention of such a 
course being to give the children a_ knowl- 
edge of the plant under’ consideration, and 
to instruct them in the work immediately to 
follow in the garden. These lessons were some- 
what less formal than those in other subjects, 
and consisted of conversation between teacher and 
pupil to bring out the points already known, of 
short reports from those previously appointed to 
look up unknown features, and the entering in 
garden books of data essential to a lively interest in 
such work. At the end of the lesson, the children 
were supposed to know the chief characteristics of 
the plant studied, to be able to recognize it, and to 
call it by name. Its importance as a commercial 
product was also discussed. 

After the preparatory lesson in the schoolroom, 
the children assembled in the garden for the most 
attractive and pleasant part of the lesson. The 
class was drawn up around the plot, and after a few 
general directions from the teacher, two boys were 
called upon, if seeds were to be planted, to mark off 
the drills with stakes and cord, while a third chi'd 
dug the furrows, 

After the drills were open, the children ap- 
pointed to sow the seeds came forward to do so, 
each sower being followed by a helper, who covered 
the seeds, and he in turn by one who patted the 
soil lightly over them. Then the boy who made the 
markers set them properly at the head of the rows, 
the gardeners, who had charge of the tools, col- 
lected them, and after a final word from the 
teacher, to impress some point which the lesson had 
disclosed, the class returned to the schoolroom. 

At the next lesson garden books were begun 
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with the purpose of helping the children to keep a 
record of their work, in a suitable and conven ‘ent 
form. ‘These books contained a plan of the garden, 


drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to a foot; 


notes, taken from time to time on such topics as 
testing seeds, preparing a piece of ground for a 
crop, depth of planting, transplanting, and many 
others, especially suitable for a young agriculturist. 
A part of the book was reserved for notes on the 
vegetables and flowers which were specialties of the 
class, and pictures were used to illustrate the sub- 
jects. For this purpose, seed catalogs, issued by 
reliable firms, were put to good use, and from this 
source, also, valuable helps and suggestions relative 
to plant culture were obtained. 

A reference chart was added to the book later, 
and arranged in this way:— 


Thinned or 


Seed. Sown. Appeared, Transplanted. Harvested. 


Lettuce. May 19, 05. May 24,05. June 23,°05. July 3,°05 





The filling out of this chart especially appealed to 
the children, for it registered progress, or as one 
boy expressed it, it showed that “something was 
doing.” 

The election of one of the boys to act as market- 
man also met high favor; and when that official 
announced one morning that he had received five 
orders fer radishes, at five cents a bunch, smiles of 
the most radiant approval beamed upon him from 
all parts of the room. 

As the time for the summer vacation approached, 
the children became greatly disturbed for fear that 
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the garden would suffer; but this difficulty was ob- 
viated by three boys offering to take turns in car- 
ing for it, each boy agreeing to bear the responsi- 
bility for a third of the vacation period. 

in order to give the vacation work a business-like 
aspect, and to make its conduct systematic and 
definite, each boy recorded in a book, which was 
passed on as his duties ended, his name, the date of 
assuming charge, the condition in which he found 
the garden, the work he did, and the amount of 
money he received from sales. 

At the end of vacation the book was returned to 
the teacher, and a chance was given the pupils to 
declare their preferences as to the use of the pro- 
ceeds. She teacher, who had intended to seize this 
opportunity to impress the proper uses of money, 
was surprised to find the time monopolized by the 
pupils themselves, who argued down any motion for 
a frivolous expenditure of funds, on the ground that 
it placed too small a value on the work they had 
done. 

It is possible that school gardening may appear 
to the conservative mind to be only another “edu- 
cational spasm,” or it may be regarded as a kind of 
indulgent recreation; but in the time that I had 
a chance to observe its practicability, I was im- 
pressed, among other things, with its wonderful 
possibilities for mental and moral culture. For, al- 
though the children started out with the sole idea 
of cultivating the garden, it was not long before the 
reverse was noticeably true, the garden actually 
cultivating the children—Adapted from February 
Educational Work. 


Success is readiness for occasion, —cHanninc. 


WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD READ. 


Above all, the teacher must keep up with the 
times in books, methods, lines of thought, and in- 
terest. She or he must realize that the world is al- 
ways passing on, and that, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, she must run as fast as she can to keep where 
she is. She must keep herself in connection with 
the great teachers of her time. 

It is unfortunate that there are persons claiming 
to be teachers who do not keep up with the times 
in books, methods, lines of thought, and who are 
found only by accident in a state teachers’ associa- 
tion. 

There are others who are much more thoroughly 
conversant with “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” or ‘‘Lovey Mary,” than with Halleck’s 


“Psychology,” or “Education of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,’—to whom “The Vendetta,” “The Right of 
Way,” and “Alice of Old Vincennes” are more 
familiar than Dewey’s “Pedagogic Creed, Schoo’, 
and Society,” or any utterances of De Garmo, G. 
Stanley Hall, or W. T. Harris, or Parker. 

This ought not to be so. 

It is treason to the high calling of the teacher. 

No lawyer would read these books to the exclu- 


sion of Blackstone, Kent, Boone, Cooley, Green- 


leaf, or other authorities in his profession. 
__ No physician would do so to the neglect of Gray, 
Tyson, or Kirk, or other recognized authority in 


medicine; and we should profit by their example. 

We make no attack upon the reading of fiction, 
but it cannot act as a substitute for the study of the 
best literature of our own profession. 

The power of a thoroughly trained, consecrated 
teacher who keeps abreast of the times ‘is manifest 
both in the quality and quantity of the work done, 
in the superior character of the pupils trained under 
such influences, in their punctuality, in the regu- 
larity of their attendance, and in their quick re- 
sponse to all things pertaining to moral and mental 
improvement. 

Such a teacher is more potent and forceful for 
good in a community than compulsory laws, how- 
ever wisely constructed. ; 

Contrasting the evil effects of poorly prepared, 
indifferent teachers, one able superintendent de- 
clares that, for the sake lof the children, he would 
gladly pay such.teachers their regular salary to 
keep out of the schoolroom. Better training for 
teachers means improvement in the schools, and 
consequent improvement in the social, civic, and 
home life of our people, through the inspiration 
and quickening influence of the exalted conception 
of teaching as a God-given opportunity for service. 

Teaching in this twentieth;century civilization, 
with so much that is good and so much that is evil, 


is pre-eminently a call to service —The Southern 
Teachers’ Advocate. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


CHILDREN IN GEOGRAHY.— III.) 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 


Principal Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


Our estimate of the weather is perhaps the best 
criterion of our outlook on nature and the world. 
The first fault I would correct in mankind is the 
habit of srumbling at the weather. We should put 
the child right toward the world in which he is to 
live.--L. H. Bailey, in the Outlook to Nature. 

All children enjoy the weather in each and all of 
its varieties. Garments appropriate to the weather 
facilitate acquaintance and enjoyment. , Parents’ 
ideas, habits, and comfort are the chief preventives 
of children’s contact with certain states of the 
weather which are most inviting in themselves. 
Blessed are the children who have clothes not too 
good or toc many for the weather, and who are 
free from the unwise zeal of over-anxious care. 
Every child has a natural aptitude for investigating 
as well as enjoying the weather. Only as he is de- 
prived of contact with seasonal phenomena does he 
acquire the attitude of grumbling about and the 
habit of wasting energy during undesired weather, 
undesired for the most part by his parents. 

Because children live and must live in weather, 
the function of instruction is to enable them to live 
it more understandingly, more happily, and with 
more readiness of adaptation. This entails two 
duties 

First, our duty to ourselves. We must cease to 
magnify one element of the weather to the exclu- 
sion of all others, regarding it as good or bad ac- 
cording as it meets our personal convenience. 
Human desire when directed toward the weather 
is usually so narrow and selfish as to be both dis- 
graceful in the estimation of man and_ wicked 
toward the providence of God. We must become 
as children, again responsive to each and all the 
phenomena, curious, wondering, admiring, con- 
forming. Instead of shutting ourselves indoors, 
both body and mind, on an undesired or uninviting 
day, we should dress for the occasion, be up, out, 
and about, aiert in thought and feeling for every 
incident of air and sky and earth.’ 

Give us the rain and the hail and the snow, the 
mist, the crashing thunder, and the cold biting 
wind! Let us be men enough to face it, poets 
enough to enjoy it—L. H. Bailey, in the Outlook 
to Nature. 

Even more, it is our duty to become weather 
wise. Government officials do our forecasting, and 
a iine in the newspaper is more mighty than the 
heavens. ‘To be sure, we profit by the prediction, 
and weather reports stimulate a few to study 
causes of weather changes, from whom the profes- 
sional prophets are reinforced. But the most of us 
by the very reliance we place on the daily predic- 
tions come to be less and less intelligent and appre- 
ciative of the weather itself. The invigoration of a 
cold northwest wind, of a clear sky, and an expanse 
of snow; the stimulus of a bright sun, the sparkle 
of frost, the color of the hills; the music of the air, 


the play of voices,—all these and many more make 
less impression than in the gone-by, open, free 
days of conscious response. The direction of the 
wind, the feeling of the air, the motion of smoke, 
the kind of cloud, the sun dogs, the halos of the 
moon; the creaking snow, the booming ice, the 
glittering stars, the ruddy sun, the veiled sky—all 
these personal contacts with weather phenomena 
have little or no place in our conscious knowledge 
or daily pleasure. Few of the older generation of 
teachers do, very, very few of the younger genera- 
tion can read the 104th Psalm. Can you read it, 
imagine it in its truth and beauty? If not, why? 
It is the grandest of all nature psalms. Do you 
know, can you feel the storm in the 18th Psalm? 
Was the song of the starry night in the 8th Psalm 
written by a city poet? Has the following no place 
in the life of ourselves and our children? 
He sends forth His orders to the earth, 
His word rns with speed. 
He gives snow iike flocks of wool, 
He scatters hoar frost like ashes, 
He throws down his ice like crumbs; 
Who can stand before His cold! 
He sends forth His orders, and makes It all melt; 
He causes His wind to blow, then the waters flow. 
—Psalm 147. 


You and I cannot give expression to our 
thoughts and feelings in such adequate form, but 
we can think the thoughts and feel the emotions 
which nature inspires. Let us live in the open, f ee 
to wonder and to reason, to admire and to enjoy. 

We are teachers also, and as teachers have stand- 
ards to advance. Our success is conditioned on 
our scholarship, on our comprehension of chil- 
dren’s needs and aptitudes, and on our ability to 
arrange a contact of the child with the object which 
will promote development. If we are successful 
teachers in grammar grades it is possible, if in 
primary grades it is probable, that our success with 
children has led us to forget or not to learn the 
essentials which give meaning and perspective to 
the subject. How many of us magnify rain into 
the whole of a day’s weather? Do we not let fog, 
or snow, or wind, or other prominent phenomenon 
close our minds to all the other conditions of the 
weather? but weather is all the conditions of the 
atmosphere which prevail at the same time ; namely, 
heat, moisture, weight, movement, and appear- 
ance. In detail, the contemporaneous conditions 
are temperature, pressure, cloud, precipitation, 
direction, velocity, and appearances. With these 
should be associated certain immediate effects on 
land and sea, and upon life. Let us test ourselves 
in these matters, not going beyond the range of 
grammar school requirements. 

Temperature —When indoors can vou decide by 
your feelings what the approximate temperature is? 
When out-doors? 

Can vou detect by your feelings a change of 10 
degrees? Of 5 degrees? 

How do you know the air has heat? 

How does the air get heat? 
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Why is the air in the shade of a house ,cooler 
than on the sunny side? Measure it, shading the 
thermometer when on the sunny side, by a paper 
three or four feet away. Why is it necessary to 
shade the thermometer when on the sunny side? 

Compare,the air on the sunny and shady sides oi 
a street on a still day; on a windy day. 

Is there any difference in the temperature of the 
air over a large pond from that over the neighbor- 
ing land at the same time during a still evening? 

Why is the upper air colder than the air next 
the earth? 

How many feet of ascent are required to lower 
the temperature one degree? 

Why is the air in winter colder over the north- 
ern continents than over the oceans of the same 
latitude? 

Why in summer does the reverse condition p-e- 
vail? 

\t what time during a still, clear dav is the air 


hottest? Why? During a still, clear night?) Why? 
Where out-doors should a_ thermometer be 


Where in a school- 
Is yours placed properly? 
\loisture—How do 


moisture ? 


placed for regular observation? 
room? 
the air holds 


you know 


Do vou know when “the air feels like rain’? 

low can you prove there is -moisture in very 
cold, clear air? In warm, clear air’. 

Preve there is moisture in the clear air under a 
clouded sky. 

How de you decide whether the out-door air ts 
relatively dry or moist: 


Where 


does the air get its moisture ? 


fHow does air become drier? 
Which winds are moist? Drv? 
Which winds become drier on their couse? 


More moist? 
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Where does dew come from? Why does dew 
form on the under side of an inverted pan and not 
on tlie top of it? 

Why is one side of a house wet in the morning, 
at times, there being no rain or fog in the night? 

W eight.—-What is weight? Pressure? 

tlow do you know the air has weight? 

liow do you know the air presses? 

Prove that still air presses upward. 

How is the weight (downward pressure) of the 
air measured? 

How does a cubic foot of water vapor (devoid of 
air) compare in weight with a cubic foot of dry air 
(devoid of vapor)? 

How does a cubic foot of mixed air and vapor 
compare in weight with a cubic foot of water 
vapor? Of dry air? 

How does a cubic foot of warm air compare in 
weight with a cubic foot of cold air? 

Compare the weight of a warm, mo’st air with 
that of cold, dry air. 

What does the vertical ascent of smoke indicate 
about the weight of air? 

What dees a long-lasting cloud from a locomo- 
tive indicate about the air? 

What is the condition of air on a “heavy” day? 

Do vou understand this report? 


January 31, 1906. January 31, 1905, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


7a.m,. 2 p.m. 9 p.m. 7a.m. 2p.m, 9p. m. 


Barometer ....-...... 29.72 29.71 29.62 30.31 30.19 30.11 
Ther, ) Dry Rulb... 35 46 40 3 24 12 
Mer.) Wet Bulb .... 35 44 38 2 20 10 
Cloudiness.........-. fog 6 10 5 1 0 
Wind < owsiw eal E NW SE E NE N 
Extremes of tem..... 49 and 32 26 and -1 


Cloud.—-What 
by name? 
Which do you like? 
When are they usually 





kinds of cloud do you know by 


sight? 


seen? 











This cut of a Canton street should have illuminated the article on that Chinese city in our issue of March 8th, but 
failed to reach us in time 





It gives some realistic conception of the usual throng in the crowded city of Canton 
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What does each prominent kind indicate? 

Which clouds oftenest have the gorgeous color- 
ing? 

Why do clouds move? 

What is a cloud banner? 

What cloud signs do you know? 

Do you feel the rhythm of masses of cumulus 
clouds? Follow the edge of a long cloud or of a 
massive group, and feel the rhythm of the move- 
ment, the suggestion of melody. 


What is a sombre day? A cloudy day? A dull 
day? A bright day? 
How does a cloudy sky prevent dew? Frost? 


Why do clouds float? 

Precipitation—How much rain may fall in a 
heavy thunder shower? 

How can you measure the amount of a rainfall? 
Snowfall? 

How deep must snow be in a cylinder or other 
vessel, whose base has an area of a square foot, to 
melt into water an inch deep (144 cu. in.)? 

Can you predict a snow or rain storm by the feel- 
ing of the air? 

What signs do you 
Snow? Dew? Frost? 
squall ? 

How great is the vearly rainfall in Massachu- 
setts? 

Why are frosts and dews heavy in the spring and 
very heavy in the early fall? 

What effect has a rainfall on the air? 

Direction.—What causes the air to move? 

In what direction does air move? 

What is the direction of the wind on a clear, cold 
day? Ona warm, rainy day? A cold, rainy day? 

From what direction do the thunder showers of 
your vicinity come? 

Which way does air move on a still day because 
of a bonfire? 

Which way does the air move in a dust whirl in 
our streets ? 

Can you point to the centre of a storm area on 
a stermy day? : 

What is the order of the changes of the wind in 
a rainstorm that lasts several days? 

Why is the clearing up wind cold? 

What is a blizzard? 

Can you detect by feeling a change in direction 
of the wind? 


know of a coming rain? 
Thunder shower? Snow 


What is nreant by windward? Leeward? 

Velocity—Can you tell from local effects on 
vegetation how fast the wind is blowing? 

How fast must it blow in order to be perceptible? 

What causes the variation in velocity of the 
wind? 

In what directions and how fast do storms trav- 
erse America and the adjacent Atlantic? 

What causes the wind to make sounds? 

Do vov knew any sound signs of wind? 

\ppearance.-—-What characteristics prevail dur- 
ing a grav Gay? A hazy day? A thunder shower? 
A long, hard rain? An April shower? A March 
wind storm? A quiet snowfall? 

Effects.—On hills, streams, lakes, oceans. plants, 
animals? On human beings,—health, strength, 
speed. energy, endurance; wonder, admiration, 
effectiveness, 
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The air has all these conditions at all times, vary- 
ing in relative proportion from hour to hour. To 
be weather-wise or weather-loving, one must be 
alert and responsive to all the conditions, especially 
to those he is most prone to omit. Every line of 
experience [ have suggested has been tested over 
and over again, and found vitally necessary in 
directing and in keeping pace with the abilities of 
children, younger and older. Every fact or feeling 
to which I have referred has been necessary in cor- 
recting the knowledge, to say nothing of enlarging 
its range, of nine-tenths of all the grade teachers I 
have known. The weather has been treated so 
trivially that there is almost no point of contact for 
the teaching of climate. So the great factor in in- 
terpreting geographical environment remains un- 
used and almost unknown. I plead for more of 
weather-wisdom, signs and reasons, facts, effects, 
causes, and prediction; for more of natural appre- 
ciaticn and less of personal preference. 

Second, our duty to our children. We must be 
weather-wise and weather-loving that our attitude 
may be true to children’s interests. You cannot 
know children apart from their interests. Food 
cannot nourish a child’s body except as it is appro- 
priate in kind, quantity, and preparation. No more 
can we produce mental growth except by choosing 
and arranging the environment in which children 
are to follow their interests, immediate or derived. 
i do not over-use this doctrine of interests. I know 
many teachers who use the principle only sub- 
conscicusly, I know more who follow only imme- 
diate interests of children, I know a few teachers 
who are mindful of immediate interests, but who 
find the inculcation of derived interest the chief and 
surest means to lasting knowledge and habits of 
sustained effort. The teachers of this third kind 
are not limited to any grade or group of grades. 
They are simply the wise and beautiful in the com- 
prehension and practice of teaching. Thev are the 
effective, enduring, inspiring teachers that lead 
each child to strive to be his other self, to win the 
approval of that “other fellow” who is our inner 
companion. 

The weather should be under definite considera- 
tion in every elementary grade. Probably those of 
you who teach in these grades will not see the bear- 
ing of many of the facts referred to in the questions 
above. Do not for that reason consider them with- 
out bearing upon and necessary to primary instruc- 
tion. Familiarity with the facts is the first condi- 
tion of true judgment. 

[f children’s interests are to be our guide we 
must know them. It is my experience that chil- 
dren investigate of their own accord, whenever po:- 
sible, each of the forms of water independent of 
weather aspects, (1) by doing, (2) by attending to 
eftects; likewise of the air,—the temperature, 
velocity, certain appearances, and many effects be- 
come known. The other conditions may escape 
attention for several years if no instruction is given. 

The steps in teaching are:— 

1. Aseertaining what weather conditions are 
known and enjoved by the children, 

2 


2. Assisting the children to associate these 








(Continued on page 331.) 
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MEMORIZING. 


FORGET. 
Forget, forget! 
And if thou hast been weeping, 
Let go the thoughts that bind thee to thy grief; 
Lie still and watch the singing angels, reaping 
The golden harvest of thy sorrow, sheaf by sheaf; 
Or count thy joys like flocks of snow-white sheep 
That one by one come creeping 
Into the quiet fold, until thou sleep, 
And so forget, forget! 
—Henry van Dyke. 
—o-—— 
LIFE’S INTERPRBETER—CHRIST. 
The secret of life—it is giving; 
To minister and to serve. 
Love’s law binds the man to the angel, 
And ruin befalls if we swerve. 
There are breadths of celestial horizons 
Overhanging the commonest way; 
The clod and the star share the glory, 
And to breathe is an ecstacy. 


Life dawns on us, wakes us, by glimpses; 
In heaven there is opened a door! 
That flash lit up vistas eternal; 
The dead are the living once more! 
To illume the scroll of creation, 
One swift, sudden vision sufficed; 
Every riddle of life worth the reading 
Has found its interpreter—Christ. 
—lLucy Larcom; used by permission of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 
— 
If you would hit the mark, you must aim a little above 
it; 
Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of earth. 
—Longfellow. 


PAUL REVERE EXERCISE. 


BY &. L. &. 
Three scholars.— 
We bring to-day a well-known name, 
That’s written on the rolls of fame, 
A name to patriot hearts n ost Cear— 
The far-famed name of Paul Revere. 
All.--- 
Ye could not bring more fitting name, 
To youthful admiration claim 
Than that of him, known far and wide 
As hero of the midnight ride. 
‘our hearts respond with ready cheer 
Unto the name of Paul Revere. 
Three scholars.— 
Before you then we'll place his name, 
“Twill serve perchance to rouse the flame 
Of patriot icve and zeal, 
Which for our country we should feel. 
[One places name before the school.] 
All.— 
In all our country’s hours of need, 
Some daring souls her cry quick heed, 
And with their every power and might, 
Wage war for freedom and the right. 
And such 2 soul was Paul-Revere, 
With spirit bright and purpose clear. 


HOW TO LIVE. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and Les down to pleasant dreams. 


—W. C. Bryant. 
——_o——_ 


And I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 
And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, - 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for the verdict the mob has in _ store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 


—Lowell. 
Oe 


Not alone for that which is mine will I rejoice, but for 
that which has been withheld, which was coveteG and 
longed for, but denied, for I am what I am for having 
had to rise superior to the need.—Muriel Strode. 


—— 


Just being happy is the finest thing to do— 
Looking on the bright side rather than the blue; 
Sad or sunny musing is largely in choosing, 
And just being happy is a brave work and true. 


Just being happy will help other souls along— 

With a heavy burden they may not be strong; 

If their skies you brighten, your own sky will lighten, 

By just being happy with a heart full of song. 
-—Selected. 


Boys.— b 
He's just the hero for the boys, 

‘ani Not afraid of a little noise! ee j 

tirls.— 
A hero for the girls as well, . 
Aad we will help his praises swell. 

Boys.— 


| 


We'll aim to be like Paul Revere 
When we are men, Ne’er fear! Ne’er fear. 
Voice.—Let’s form a Mutual Revere Admiration So- 


ciety, and each must say a word or two in regard to his 
life and work. 


What say you, boys? And girls, what say? 
Shall your reply be “yea” or “nay?’- 
(Cries of “Yea! Yea!) 


2 


Same Voice.— 
If I begin, wilt follow lead? 
(Cries of “Agreed! Agreed’’!) 

Virst.—laul Revere was born in Boston, January 1, 
1725, and there died May 10, 1818. He was descended 
from the Huguenots, Riviore being the ancient family 
nan‘e, 

Second.—-He was a goldsmith by trade, but took up 
the art of engraving on copper. He was the principal 
engraver in the colony at the time of the Revolution. 

Third.—He advocated a vigorous resistance to the 
British tyranny. No patriot was ready to risk more in 





{Continued on page 326.) 
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DISCIPLINE.—( VIII.) 
RESTRICT CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

The recent developments in Boston have led to 
greater care than ever in regard to the number of 
cases of corporal punishments, and to the charac- 
ter of the punishments. The following is merely an 
example of the good work being accomplished. 

In a letter sent out to principals of the Somer- 
ville schools by Superintendent Gordon A. South- 
worth of Somerville, Mass., the principals are 
given some suggestions in regard to corporal pun- 
ishment. The letter is as follows:— 

“This subject is prominently under discussion. 
We do well to study it along with others to see 
whether there is an excess in Somerville, and 
whether it is always judiciously administered. 
There were sixty-two cases in the city during 
January and February. This, with seventy sessions 
of the elementary schools, shows less than one case 
each session. No just comparison may be made 
among schools, for they differ social elements 
and parental influence. It sometimes shows 
stronger administration for a school to report 
thirty cases in a year while another reports five. 

“There were five buildings with a total of 
twenty-eight rooms that reported no cases during 
the last two months. There were four buildings of 
forty-six rooms that reported one case each. The 
largest number in any building was eight. There 
were two or three cases of ‘application of physical 
force,’ which under the rules are corporal punish- 
ment, that were not reported. The rules re- 
quire that they should be. 

“I wish to repeat my advice to all teachers: 
Never lay hand on a child by way of punishment. 
Whenever punishment is needed, inflict it calmly 
and by the prescribed methods and in moderation. 
In these days it is very easy to secure unenviable 
newspaper notoriety by ill-advised 
punishment. 

“Some reports of punishment are not sufficiently 
specific. They should show the hour and day of 
the offence and the hour and day of the punish- 
ment, and between the two at least twenty-four 


methods of 
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extent of punish- 
ment—that is, the number of strokes—should be 
reported. 


hours should intervene. ‘The 


“Let it never be forgotten that to win and con- 
quer the perverse by personal influence is the high- 
est achievement of the teacher.” 

——________— 9i0s-$-0 
TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

Every teacher, every educator, and everybody 
interested in education, men and women, should 
go to California to attend the N. E. A. convention, 
July 9-14, 1906. 

The trip in itself will be an education; it is the 
chance of a lifetime, and well worth the time and 
the small expense, to behold the vast extent of this 
great empire of the West, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, broader than the European continent— 
and yet, one nation, one 
guage, one people. 

Teachers, principals, superintendents, and _ all 
other persons engaged in educating the youth of 
the country, directly or indirectly, should avail 
themselves of this opportunity to make the trip 
under the most favorable conditions, when they 
will meet the brightest minds and the foremost 
educators of the land. The rates are the lowest in 
the history of trans-continental travel, the accom- 
modations first-class, 
time limit abundant. 

The cost of living in San Francisco and cities 
in California and other parts of the coast is very 
reasonable. Hotel accommodation may be had 
from $1 a day upward. Private hotels and board- 
ing-houses offer lower rates, European or American 
plan. Rooms may be rented at fifty cents a day in 
good locations and easy of access. Meals may be 
had at fifteen cents up, while a French, Mexican, 
or Italian dinner is served at from twenty-five 
cents up. , 


government, one lan- 


stop-over privileges and 
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THE PENSION ARGUMENT. 

The plea for a Pension bill for teachers before 
the Massachusetts legislature is based 
lowing statement :— 

1. Pensions are merely a part of adequate com- 
pensation. 

2. They relieve the teachers’ minds from the 
fear of an old age of poverty or dependence. 





on the fol- 


9 


3. They tend to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing by attracting able men and women, and by re- 
taining them during the period of efficiency. : 

!. They make possible the retirement of the 
aged and the disabled without hardship, and so 
promote the dignity and general efficiency of the 
corps. 


. 


5. They tend to enable teachers to live in a 
manner to some extent becoming their extremely 
important and useful profession. 

6. They allow teachers to spend more money 
for travel, for books, for additional professional 
training, and for all those means of improvement 
so conducive to the welfare not only of the teachers 
personally, but of their pupils. 
the great law of imitation, 


The importance of 
whether conscious or 


unconscious, in the relation of pupil and teacher, 
cannot be overestimated. 
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7. Pensions afford a slight compensation to 
men and women of first-rate ability for sacrificing 
all the emoluments of other more financially profit- 
able but less useful professions. 

8. By the substitution of teachers on mini- 
mum salaries for those retiring on maximum sala- 
ries, the cost of a pension system is greatly re- 
duced, whilst the general efficiency of the teaching 
force is promoted. 

9. As the welfare of the children is the supreme 
law of the school, and as the pension system pro- 
motes the efficiency of the teaching force, it is 
evident that the welfare of the children, largely de- 
pendent as it is on the efficiency of the teaching 
force, demands this system. 

10. No country, no cities in the world are bet- 
ter able to adopt the pension system than the 
United States and its great cities. 


But many for- 
eign countries 


already adopted a pension 
system and are thus showing our country the way, 
when she ought to be in the lead. 


have 





———$ <P O-8:D 0 9-8= — 
REFORM NOT A LUXURY. 


Reform in New York city is not a luxury for the 
reformers. It would be entirely easy to criticise 
any leader in such a campaign as Dr. Maxwell has 
led. No man has ever attempted to revolutionize 
or promote school activities outside the time- 
honored channels without having a terrific experi- 
ence. Horace Mann’s controversy with the Thirty- 
one Boston Masters is the most memorable educa- 
tional contest in American history. Since that day, 
in every city, reformers in education who do things 
have had their “experiences.” Harris in St. Louis, 
Rickoff in Cleveland, Balliet in Springfield, Dutton 
in New Haven, and a host of others realized what 
it means to try to reform “the system.” 

It is no surprise, therefore, that Maxwell in New 
York and Cooley in Chicago should not find them- 
selves resting on a bed of thornless roses.. Those 
who enjoy finding mistakes in officials can find an 
abundance in ail of these records from Horace 
Mann to Maxwell, but those who rejoice in new 
life and a new spirit accept the promoter of prog- 
ress, mistakes and all. Roosevelt has made more 
mistakes than any other two Presidents in recent 
years have made, but he has done more than any 
other four. A great American once said. when, 
after a great achievement, it was pointed out that 
he had made two mistakes in doing it, “Anybody 
can carry a pan of milk without spilling it if he has 
little enough in it.” The question is not whether 
or not the administrative educational leader in a 
great city makes mistakes, but how much he 
achieves despite these mistakes. 


——____—___--> © -0-6%0-0- @ -@-—_______ 


HOW ABSURD. 


Susan B. Anthony has been more highly hon- 
ored, officially and unofficially, by Rochester since 
her death, than any other man or woman has ever 
been, and for the last quarter of a century of her 
life she was universally acknowledged to be 
Rochester’s first citizen. Never, however, was 
this noble woman, respected above any of her 
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neighbors, in a way, allowed to vote as to what 
should be dene with the taxes collected on her 
property, or as to the municipal activities for the 
benefit of the public, while hundreds of rapscallions 
were permitted to debauch politics. The only 
reason these “citizens” could defile public life was 
the mere fact that they wete men, and the only rea- 
son that she could not have a vote was because she 
was nota man. One does not need to be a 
“woman suffrage crank” to see how viciously 
absurd all this is. 
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ARE COLLEGE ATHLETES PROFESSIONALS ? 


Dr. Charles H. Thwing, president of Western 
Reserve University, says in unmistakable terms 
that the specialists in college football are in the full- 
est sense professionals. He says: “It is not to be 
questioned but that the great interest of under- 
graduates in athletics tends to draw away their in- 
terest from intellectual concerns. The colleges 
have been inclined to go mad about football. Pro- 
fessionalism—if not of money, at least of method— 
has come. For as a;conspicuous professor in a con- 
spicuous college has written: ‘An athletic career at 
ore of our great universities now is essentially a 
professional career. A “husky” young fellow may 
go through Exeter on the strength of his athletic 
prowess, then come to Yale or Harvard, and be car- 
ried through his university course on the strength 
of the same prowess, accumulating money as he 
goes, and then find some choice instructorship 
awaiting him in a great preparatory school—Ex- 
eter, perhaps—-and then trains up other “husky” 
fellows to come to the universities and do just as 
he has done.’ 

“Such men are not amateurs. They are ‘profes- 
sionals as [ hold, reaping pecuniary reward all the 
time for their athletic proficiency, and reaching a 
proficiency far beyond the reach of any one who is 
not ready to make a profession out of his athletics. 
They get a magnificent training, I do not for a 
moment doubt that, a training which our other pro- 
fessional schools may well envy, for its minute thor- 
oughness and its fine perfection of the best tradi- 
tions, but the training is not along scholarly lines. 
| believe that Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsvl- 
vania and other large universities now furnish and 
maintain, with the assistance of a paying public, 
large and thorough professional schools’ of ath- 
letics. Under such a condition intellectual fires 
burn low on the altars of scholarship and of 
thoughtfulness. A third cause of the condition 
emerges. The entering into college of men who 
propose, upon leaving college, to enter business, 
has been the occasion of congratulation for both 
the commercial and the academic world. The re- 
flex action, however, of the presence in the college 
of many men who propose to follow commercial or 
industrial pursuits needs to be considered well. In- 
tellectual purposes do not dominate. 
functions, 





Executive 
undergraduate undertakings—athletic, 
litcrary, social—-are regarded as securing the pur- 
pose of coming to college as completely as hard 
reading or hard thinking. The conclusion is in- 
evitable. Such men are not naturally or usually in- 
terested in hard and high thinking.” 
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GOWING GOING. 

Fred Gowing, one of the most popular of the 
book men of New England, is to go to Philadel- 
phia and assume the management of the interests 
of D. C. Heath & Co. for the territory naturally 
covered from that city. Mr. Gowing was super:n- 
tendent of Nashua, then state superintendent of 
New Hampshire for several years, then principal 
of the Rhode Island normal school at Providence, 
and for the past four years has represented the 
house of D. C. Heath & Co. in southern New Eng- 
land. A group of his New England friends gave 
him a dinner party at Louisville. 

= 0-0 Oe — 


THE BURDEN OF MAKING A DICTIONARY. 


J. Bertram Lippincott of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., who has furnished funds for the preparation 
of a dictionary of the English language, intended 
to be superior in many respects to any other, has 
decided to suspend work upon it for the present. 
The reason for this step, as given by Mr. Lippin- 
cott, is the excessive strain upon his_health caused 
by the financing and supervision of the work. In 
suspending it he has yielded to the advice of his 
relatives, friends, and business ass-ciates, but has 
done so with great reluctance and only after much 
persuasion. 

The manuscript of the dictionary is already pre- 
pared in the rough down to the end of the alpha- 
bet. The matter from “A” to and inclusive of the 
word “esteem” has been put in type, and more of 
it is ready for the printer to a point about two- 
thirds through the list of words beginning with the 
letter F. Electrotype page proofs for all of the 
first volume and for one-half of the second volume 
have been taken. It is estimated that it will take 
four or five years to complete the dictionary, 
which was begun in 1892. Something like $400,- 
000 has been expended upon it, and $250,000 more 
will be required before it can Be delivered entire to 
purchasers. First undertaken by the firm of 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., with Professor Charles 
Payson Gerson Scott as_ editor-in-chief, it was 
subsequently taken over by Mr. Lippincott as his 
personal enterprise. It was projected to occupy 
a place about midway between the Webster dic- 
tionary and the Century. The two special fea- 
tures of the Lippincott dictionar > to be the 
fulness of its etymological info tion, and its 
examples of correct usage. A working library of 
2,500 volumes, many of them rare and some out of 
print, was accumulated for the use of the office 
staff, at a cost of $4,000. This staff numbered 
twenty-one persons, largely drawn from the post- 
graduate ranks of the universities, with Henry G. 
Emery as their executive head. 
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Bliss Perry, editor of,the Atlantic Monthly, has 
accepted the professorship at Harvard that was so 
long held by Longfellow and then by Lowell. The 
best of this announcement is that he will come 
nearer filling it than any one who has been sug- 
gested hitherto. 

He will occupy a chair held by George Ticknor, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, and vacant since the re- 
tirement of the last named, in 1866. The following 
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statement was given out by President Eliot’s secre- 
tary :— 

“This professorship of English literature re- 
places and is in addition to the professorship of 
belles lettres, hitherto attached to the Smith_pro- 
fessorship of the French and Spanish languages. 
The previous incumbents of the combined pro- 
fessorship here have been George Ticknor, from 
1811 to 1835; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from 
1836 to 1854, and James Russell Lowell, from 
1855 to 1866.” 


James A. Barr of Stockton, who is promoting 
attendance at the July meeting of the N. E. A., got 
2 one-dollar membership of 4,253 at the state 
meeting at Berkeley last December, whith was an 
increase of 3,138 over the previous year. San 
Francisco is to break all records in many regards. 


Buffalo teachers, to the number of 150, are to 
spend a week in Boston, beginning April 7. Every 
Easter vacation sees large delegations from cities 
outside who come to see the schools as well as 
scenes of historic and literary interest. 


The prompt passage of the Storrow school 
board bill of Boston, giving six years’ tenure to 
superintendent and his six assistants, is a notable 
tribute to public appreciation of the disinterested 
devotion of James J. Storrow. 


President C. W. Bardeen had one ‘of the best 
meetings in the history of the ‘Educational Press 
Association. The attendance was large, and the 
papers by Mr. Gillam and Mrs. Kellogg awakened 
much discussion. 


The Congregationalist is ninety years old, and 
it is the most lusty and trusty of all the denomina- 
tional papers. It is old enough to be at its best, 
and young enough to lead the rest. 


The anti-pull rule of the Chicago board of 
education stands pat despite a movement to over- 
throw it. The reform board cannot afford to de- 
form such a rule as that. 


Chairman Storrow of the Boston board of edu- 
cation has more influence with the legislature than 
any other Boston school board man has had for a 
third of a century. 


President Edmund J. James’ plan for an 
educational commission for China is receiving 
some strong endorsements. 


Boston’s superintendent and assistants will have 
six years’ tenure hereafter. That is something 
worth while. 


Tickets to San Francisco will be on sale from 
June 25 onward. This is twelve days ahead of the 
convention. 


Mr. Brooks is not to be blamed, but he or the 
conditions have given Cleveland an undesirable 
year. 


* Tickets from San Francisco after the N. E. A. 
will be good to return as late as September 15. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN ANTHRACITE STRIKE IN SIGHT. 


A strike in the anthracite coal fields is brought 
appreciably nearer by the flat refusal of the opera- 
tors to concede any of the demands of the miners. 
The operators make at least a plausible statement 
of the reasons for their decision, in a manifesto 
issued at the close of the conference in New York. 
They give specific reasons against each of the de- 
mands made. They take their stand upon the 
awards of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
of three years ago; and offer, in lieu of the pro- 
gram of the miners, a renewal for three years of 
the awards made by the commission, together with 
the continuance for that period of the methods es- 
tablished by the commission, and especially the 
machinery for arbitrating issues as they arise. 
President Roosevelt is again intervening in the in- 
terest of peace, but it is difficult to see how an 
agreement can be reached. 


THE MINERS’ DEMANDS. 


The miners demanded an eight-hour day, an 
increase of ten per cent. in wages, and a sliding 
scale. They demanded, also, the recognition of the 
union in the settlement of disputes, which would 
involve, from the operators’ point of view, the 
putting of the anthracite interests under the con- 
trol of an organization dominated by the bitumi- 
nous interests. They proposed the abolition of the 
board of conciliation established three years ago, 
and the establishment of new machinery for the 
adjustment of -grievances. They desired also that 
the companies should act as intermediaries be- 
tween the union and its members by collecting the 
assessments which it might levy on the men by 
the simple process of deducting the amounts from 
their wages. This extraordinary practice prevails 
in the bituminous fields, but the anthracite com- 
panies will have none of it. The effect of the prac- 
tice is to force miners into the union, and to keep 
the union treasury in good condition. 


THE SENATE AND STATEHOOD. 


The Senate has again arrayed itself against the 
President; this time on the statehood bill. As 
this bill passed the House, it provided for the ad- 
mission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one 
state, and of Arizona and New Mexico as one 
state. To this second union there is strong opposi- 
tion in both the territories concerned, but especially 
in Arizona. The so-called “insurgents” in the 
House would have struck out the provisions relat- 
ing to these territories, if they had been strong 
enough. In the Senate, the opposition first 
amended the bill so as to require the consent of a 
majority of the citizens of both territories before 
the bill became operative, and then amended it so 
as to strike out all reference to Arizona and New 
Mexico, thus making it provide for the admission 
only of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as the 
state of Oklahoma. 


MORO OUTLAWS ANNIHILATED, 
Some stir has been occasioned by news from 


the Philippines of a two-days’ fight in the Sulu 
islands, near Jolo, between an outlaw band of 600 
Moros, who had occupied and fortified a precipi- 
tous mountain, and a combined American force of 
soldiers, native constabulary, and a naval detach- 
ment. The attacking force lost eighteen killed and 
eighty-two wounded, and the entire body of 
Moros was killed. From the official accounts, it 
appears that this band was made up of desperate 
brigands, who were continually raiding peaceful 
natives and creating dangerous conditions. The 
incident is regarded very differently according to 
individual prepossessions. On the one hand, it is 
made an occasion for extolling American courage, 
and on the other of an exaltation of the outlaws 
into noble patriots fighting for their freedom. 
Perhaps the sanest course is to regard it as merely 
an inevitable though deplorable incident of the 
government of savage races. 


A NEW MINISTRY IN FRANCE. 


Exit Premier Rouvier. Enter Premier Sarrien. 
This is an epitome of the ministerial change in 
France. The new premier is an astute parlia- 
mentarian of more than thirty years’ standing, with 
an experience in administration gained in five or 
six cabinets before that of which he is now the 
head. He has been several times elected to the 
vice-presidency of the chamber of deputies, and 
was a candidate for the presidency at the recent 
election. He is credited with a good deal of skill 
in managing men of different views,—a quality 
which is likely to be tested pretty severely in the 
near future. No marked change, either in in- 
ternal or foreign policy, is to be anticipated from 
his accession to office. This is assured by M. Sar- 
rien’s own record, and by the inclusion in his min- 
istry of such men as Mm. Bourgeois and Clemen- 
ceau. 

A BLOW AT THE TRUSTS. 


The United States Supreme Court, in a group 
of decisions arising from trust cases, has laid 
down a principle which will prove of great value in 
the prosecution of such cases. This is that the 
right to refuse to testify on the ground that the 
testimony would incriminate one’s self is a right 
of the individual and not of a corporation. Other- 
wise, the court says, the execution of the laws 
would be impossible. Whatever violations of law 
may be perpetrated by a corporation must always 
be with the knowledge of some of its officers. If 
such officers were privileged to refuse to show 
their books or to give evidence on the ground of 
self-incrimination, there would be an end to all in- 
vestigation. This construction of the law will 
brush away some of the subterfuges hitherto re- 
sorted to for the concealment of facts. 


MISS ANTHONY’S DEATH. 
The death at Rochester of Miss Susan B. 


Anthony, who reeently celebrated her eighty-sixth 
birthday, robs the woman suffrage movement of 
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PAUL REVERE EXERCISE. 


(Continued from page 321.] 








the cause of freedom than was he. His name stands 
second on the roll of the famous tea-party of December 
16, 1°78. 
All.— 
“The cargo came! And who could blame 
If Indians seized the tea, 
And, chest by chest, let down the same 
Tnto the laughing sea? 
For what avai! the plew or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?” 

Fourth.—In the fall of 1774 and winter of 1775, he, 
with about thirty other mechanics, organized a comuuit- 
tee for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
British soldiers, and gaining information of the doings 
of the Tories. 

Fifth.—tTihese sons of liberty, Samuel Adams, Janes 
Otis, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and others, used to 
hold their patriotic gatherings in a building then on 
Tnhion street, known as the “Green Dragon Tavern.” 
Here they planned together the deliverance of their 
conntry from the oppressions of Great Britain. 

Sixth.-—Allow n.e to give just a few words about 
“Green Dragon ‘Tavern.’ It was early in colonial his- 
tory a noted landmark, and continued so for a long time. 
Tt was buiit of brick, and in its latter days was painted 
of a Jiney color. In front of the building there pro- 
jecte1 from tke wall an iron crane, upon which was 
crouched a Green Dragon. !t was formed of th’ck 
sheet copper, and had a curled tail; and from its mouth 
projected a fearful looking tongue, the wonder of all the 
boys who dwelt in the neighborhood. The building was 
taken down in 1828, and its site is now covered by a 
large warehouse. 

Seventh.—So thorough was the watch kept on the Brit- 
ish by this committee that three uaifferent messengers 
within a few hours, came to Revere with the startling 
news that General Gage was about to march on their 
stores at Concord. They learned this, nothwithstanding 
the fact that Gage afterwards said he had told his plans 
to Lord Perey and one other only. 

Fighth— Paul Revere was sent to arouse the country. 
Before crossing the Charles river, he arranged with a 
friend about the signal lanterns to be displayed in the 
old North church 
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All— Ab! those were grand and stirring times 

Of which the poet sings in rhymes, 

Describing that most famous ride 

Through all the country far and wide. 
Reading—‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” by H. W. Lonefellow. 
Ninth.— 

That ride, thus woven into song 

Will live through all the centuries long. 

Tenth..—fee old church at the North End is now 
ealled Christ church. Its steeple bears the date of 1723, 
Strangers walk through the narrow street, and gaze up 
at the inseription on the front of the church:— 

‘The Sienal Lanterns of Paul Revere 
Displayed in the Steeple of this Church 
APRIL, 1775 
Warned the Country of the March of the 
Troops to Lexington and Concord. 

Eleventh.—The church has a chime of eight he!ls that 
were cast in England, aud were hung in 1744. ‘These 
chimes have pealed in sunshine and in storm for more 
than one hundred aud forty years. 

"welfth.—-Funl Revere established at Canton the first 
powder mill in the province. 

Thirteenth.—In 1785, after peace, he established a can- 
non and bell foundry at the North End. Later he bouzht 
the o!d mill at Canton for the manufacture of rolled cop- 
per, bolts, spikes, ete. ‘The proprietorship is still 'n the 
hands of the Revere Copper Company, successors to 
Pui Revere and son. 

Fourteenth.—The copper bolts used in the Constitu- 
tion, “Old Ironsides,”’ were made by Paul Revere. 

F'ifreenth.—Iu 1795 he was one of the organizers of 
the Charitable Merchants Associntion, and served as its 
first president. 

Sistcenth—Paul Revere died at eighty-three years of 
ace, and his recains lie in the old Granary burial 
ground, Boston. 

All— Thy light that gleamed- that April night 

From out the belfry’s lonely height 

Huth long since faded into gloom, 

And thou, too, art within thy tomb, 

But Liberty’s grand light shines on, 
Though hands that lit the flame are gone. 
All henor to those patriots grand, 

Vlo more than life, loved this our land, 
And dear may we their memory hold, 
Who left to us far more than gold! 


Ae HELPS IN NATURE STUDY. 


BY IDELLA R. BERRY, 
BROWN-TAIL MOTH. 
“Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind.”’ 


One of the most serious problems that con- 
fronts our Eastern cities to-day is: “What can 
be done to exterminate the brown-tail moth?” 
Every citizen, not only in New England but in the 
United States, should be on the watch for it. 
Every place where a colony is established serves as 
a centre for a new district, so it is of great impor- 
tance that active remedial work be instituted. In 
Massachusetts, where the infestation was first 
cradled, it has become seriously recognized. Many 
of its cities have spent thousands of dollars in try- 
ing to exterminate the pest. The great danger lies 
in its extensive migration to other parts of the 
country. The nocturnal flight of the moth is along 
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lines of electric lights. It is transported mainly by 
railroad trains, electric cars, and vehicles. 

Last summer in New Hampshire I observed one 
evening, under an electric light, two freight cars 
with many of these moths clinging to them. The 
next day they were seen clinging to the walls of a 
church near by. That summer they swept across 
southern New Hampshire to Portland, Me. The 
citizens of many of these newly-affected districts at 
once contrived means to suppress its first introduc- 
tion, knowing that from a single colony this year 
there would be a hundred next year, and ten 
thousand the following year. City government 
meetings were held and the brown-tail was the 
leading topic of conversation everywhere. It was 
found that the raid could best be done amony 
school children, so prizes were offered to that effect, 
and billions were gathered, averaging in some 
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cities five hundred to a pupil. Men were employed 
to work among the tall trees. 


NATURE SYruDPy. 


This subject affords an interesting topic for 
nature study. It should not be taught in a purpose- 
less and desultory way. Mere haphazard observa- 
tions without a consideration of its evil effects are 
of little value to a child. Let us consider the im- 
portant thing which we should strive to impress 
upon them. 

NESTS. 

The winter and carly spring months are the best 
time for collecting. The nests can be easily recog- 
nized. The collecting should also be done before 
the caterpillar emerges. The nests must be 
burned, not thrown upon the ground. They are 
composed of a very dense mass of silken web, 
woven very firmly, with a few leaves attached to the 
outside. It is impossible to pull them apart. No 
bird has yet been able to obtain access to them, and 
no parasite troubles the larvae, so they have full 
sway. 

CATERPILLARS. 

One nest will contain three hundred brownish 
caterpillars. Thev remain alive in these cozy, 
warm nests all winter. In the spring, as soon as the 
buds of the trees unfold, they emerge and com- 
mence their ravage upon the-foliage. They feed 
upon fruit and shade trees. When they first infest 
a district they are mostly confined to the fruit trees. 
It is during the second season of their stay that 
they infest the taller trees. They continue to feed 
and grow until about the middle of June, when 
they make for themselves a brownish cocoon from 
the hairs of their bodies encircled with leaves. 
Here they change to chrysalids, and in three or 
four weeks emerge as moths. 


MOTHS. 


The moths are white, the female having a brown 
tuft at the lower extremity of the abdomen, hence 
the name, hrown-tail moth. The female moth de- 
posits two or three hundred eggs upon the branches 
oi trees during the last of July. In a few weeks 
minute caterpillars emerge, crawl to the ends of the 
branches, spin for themselves a cocoon or nest as 
above described and remain hidden there all winter. 


INJURIES. 


The brown-tail not only is injurious to trees, but 
causes a serious skin disease among the com- 
munity where it exists. The hairs of the caterpillar 
have minute barbs. When the caterpillar mou'ts, 
these barbed hairs are blown about by the wind, 
arid if they alight upon the human skin, they cause 
irritation, in eftect much like the poison ivy. 
These hairs may cling to underwear hung on the 
clothesline, causing the wearer intense agony and 
sleepless nights. One has to really experience this 
poisoning to fully realize its harm. Thereis no 
danger in removing or handling the nests, for the 
barbs only occur on the full-grown caterpillar. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 


Some one has said, “If you wish to reach the 
hearts of the people do it through the school chil- 
dren.’ To illustrate what can be done for a com- 
munity in this line, I will relate the following:— 
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.A teacher in one of our New England cities, 
whose frequent visits to Massachusetts had taught _ 
her a true experience of this pest, kept a constant 
watch in her community for the brown-tail. She 
told the children about its life history and evils, and 
asked them to closely watch the trees to and from 
school. The following year a boy brought in three 
nests from his apple-tree. This was evidence 
enough that it had arrived. She gavea nature 
study lesson, opening the nests with scissors, show- 
ing the nicely-constructed silken-lined hall-ways- 
inside and also revealing the minute caterpillars... 
These were carefully examined under a micro- 
scope, especially observing the three reddish 
spots at the posterior end of the larva, a character- 
istic of the species. She tried to deeply impress 
upon theif minds the great harm that would 
befall the trees and the people. To encourage 
the good work she offered a cent for every 
nest brought in. The news quickly spread to 
other rooms in the building. The next morning 
she found the corridor filled with children 
waiting to gain access to her room. She did 
not have the heart to refuse her former pupils 
so commenced distributing pennies. She spent 
nearly $5 that morning. Seeing at that rate 
her year’s salary would soon be exhausted, she 
told them she would keep record of the names and 
number each brought, and perhaps in the future 
the city would offer prizes. She told them that 
even if they were not paid for collecting, the 
wold be doing a great work for the trees and citi- 
zens. 

The good work spread to other schools. The re- 
porter of the Daily News visited the school for in- 
formation, and stirred the people through the 
press. People often visited the school to be sure of 
recognizing the nests. Tree pruners were obtained 
at hardware stores which aided the children greatly 
it collecting. Finally the city government appro- 
priated $206 to check the nuisance, and the children 
were given five cents a dozen. 

During the coming summer the trees spread 
their beautiful foliage as before, and the citizens 
went to their daily work unmolested. In a city not 
thirty-five miles away the trees were literally 
stripped of their foliage, and every doctor and drug- 
gist in the place was in demand to relieve the dis- 
tressed citizens. 

Bulletins from any of the eastern agricultural 
colleges will give a full account of the brown-tail 
moth 

om ase apace epeignianemnenatsntins Cs 
AGREE ON YOUR DEFINITION, GENTLEMEN. 
THAT KLOCK-WINSLOW CONTROVERSY OF MARCH 8. 

Editor Journal of Education: The onlooker often sres 
points unnoticed by the players of the game. In this 
case the whole trouble is with that little word “cou it- 
ing.” : 

Let Dr. Klock construct a definition of “counting,” 
covering all the different senses in which he has un- 
consciously used the word. 

Let Superintendent Winslow also construct a de ‘ini- 
tion covering all the different senses in which he uncon- 
sciously uses the word “counting.” 

The great differences between their two definitions 
will inevitably point to the conclusion that the monent 
they can agree upon a definition of counting that will 
defy challenge, there will be no controversy between 
them as to values of different teaching . methods of 
which they are now advocates. 

William D. Mackintosh. 
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WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION ?—(IIL.) 


In No. II, this deduction: Logician in saddle, 
‘astral counting for steed,—don’t be too sure that 
1:—2——2:4 can’t come, right name or wrong 
for the “0.” 

Astral Alchemy! Gold turned to Pinchbeck! 

Countman and Logician, heads a-touch: Count- 
man saying he can’t use that new “subtracting” 
definition in square counting. But he’s put it in 
his “arithmetic” all the same. 

“That’s all I care for,” nodded Logician. ‘“‘Now 
I take it you’re ready to help me out-” 

“Yes! any off-color counting you want me to 
give color to, I’m at your service,” said Countman. 

“Before we dissolved,” mused Logician, “we 
got so far as ‘849—849—0’; next step, ‘849—850 
=0—1’. How would you read that, Countman?”’ 

“By the card, this way: Difference between 849 
and 850—difference between a ‘space-keeper’ and 
1,” read Countman. 

“Try again,” urged Logician. 

“With your ‘from’ and ‘zero’,” said Countman, 
“it reads ‘850 from 849=1 from zero.’ ” 

“Now,” said Logician, “we'll heave the last ‘0’ 
overboard and get ‘849—850——1.’ Read that, 
Countman.” : 

“‘850 from 849=1 from.’ Best I can do,” said 
Countman, brow in puckers. 

Sides shaking, Logician takes pity: “Hark ye, 
Countman, ‘849—850—0—1,’ reads this way: ‘849 
units lessened by 850 units=zero units lessened by 
1 unit.” 

“That don’t mean anything to me,’ 
man. 

“Wait a bit,” replied Logician, “some of those 
words are going overboard. Now it reads ‘849 less 
850—zero less 1.’ Catch kinks?” 

“T ain't much on grammar kinks. That 
‘lessened’ you’ve bobtailed into a mongrel. What 
for, beats me.” 

“One more kink,” said Logician, “and the ‘849 
less 850=zero less 1’ becomes ‘849 less 850—1 less 
than zero=1 less than nothing.’ Eyes open yet, 
Countman?” 

“One is,” replied Countman. “You threw those 
words overboard to raise a dust; nobody’d notice 
you were divorcing that mongrel from its mate 
and wedding it—no banns—to a new mate; both 
misfits, till you turned the thing end for end and 
slid the ‘than’ in, unbeknownst.” 

“All’s fair in astral-land,” laughed Logician. 
“The ‘1 less than nothing’ is only one part. Now 
I'll dip into Latin for the other part. Instead of 
“849 less 850—zero less 1,’ it shall read ‘849 minus 
850=zero minus 1.’ ” 

“That’s going back to ‘849—850—0—1,’ isn’t 
it?” asked Countman. 

“Yes,” Logician answered, “and now I’m going 
to send that last ‘0’ to Davy Jones and get ‘849— 
850——1.’ Of course that reads 849 minus 850= 
minus 1. Now, ‘things equal to same thing equal 
each other,’ is trumps. That with the first part 
gives, ‘minus 1=—1 less than nothing,’ or, general- 
izing, ‘a minus number is less than nothing.’ 
How’s that?” 

“Both eyes open now,” said Countman. 
“You're going to stick that ‘—’ tag on every last 
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said Count- 
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one of my group-numerals, definite or non-definite, 
and claim you've got a brand new set of numerals, 
with a brand new set of values, all less than noth- 
ing; giving you twice the tools to work with that 
I’ve got.” 

“Astral counting, for sure,” nodded Logician. 
“Now comes your job, to cover the hook, so our 
disciples will swallow and not turn a hair.” 

“Tough job,” said Countman, “but ‘twas in the 
bargain. I'll try it.” 

Soon he handed Logician this diagram :— 

—850 


4 +849 ul v” 
n 
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“No head or tail to that,” said Logician. 

Now Countman does interpreting: “A man 
walks 849 yards from a to n; every step he’s add- 
ing on yards, so that’s ‘+849’; then walks back 
850 yards, every step taking off yards, so that’s ‘— 
850’ yards; then ‘+849,"—850’—‘—1.’ That’s 
straight counting, in a way, but it’s got to be 
addled a little by calling the two sides ‘+-’ and ‘—’ 
as well as the two directions.” 

“That’s the trick,” cried Logician; “now for 
some names. The numbers ‘placed on’ we'll call 
‘positive’; of course the opposite is ‘negative,’ for 
your ‘—’ numbers; the starting point is a ‘noth- 
ing,’ like the mathematic point, so that’ll have to 
be the ‘0’ again; one more straw won’t count.” 

“One thing yet to trip us flat,” said Countman. 
“My ‘—’ numbers are all above zero, while your 
‘—’ numbers are all below zero; mine, only 
‘negatives’; yours, ‘minus’s.’ ” 

“Don’t worry,” said Logician, “I'll put the 
negatives and the minus’s all in the same box and 
give a shake. Who'll know ’em apart? When I 
take them out, I'll call them all ‘negatives,’ but in 
my astral counting they'll all be ‘less-than-noth- 
ings.’ ” 

“Not for me,” cried Countman. 

“Not a bit,” assented Logician, “ ’Twould spoil 
the game. But you won’t use your ‘negatives,’ 
unless perhaps in ‘longitude,’ and I'll give you a 
special rule for that.” 

Now we must again change the deduction to 
this extent: If Logician can make a ‘something’ 
out of ‘nothing, and a ‘less-than-nothing’ out of a 
‘something,’ what’s to hinder his making a ‘1:—2 
=—2:4’ out of his own head, if there had never 
been an ‘0’? 

Is your solution ready? No? Then hadn’t you 
better stand from under? 

William D. Mackintosh. 
a ee 

In a good school the child absorbs as much un- 
consciously as he learns from his books. 
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Persistency has rarely been better illustrated 
than by the fellow who says the best thing about 
a postage stamp is that it sticks to a thing till it 
gets there. 

— —— -——__——_ -#- @ -@-@-0. @ e+ —__ 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay, the wealthy woman who 
went upon the board of education in a city sub- 
urban to New York, has given a party to 2,000 
public school children with refreshments and 
games galore. This is the proper thing. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited by W. J. Rof». 
Litt. D. New York: American Book Gompany. 268 
pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Tt is cause for gratitude that Dr. Rolfe has rewritten 
the notes ou his entire series of Shakespeare's works. 
There has heen no hetter edition of Shakespeare for 
school than the famous Rolfe edition, and he is the only 
one of the zreat Shakespeare editors to live to give the 
scLoo's a twentietu-century annotation in keeping with 
the ‘atest information obtainable, covering the condi- 
lions and situstious associated with each of these mas- 
terpieces. 

Beyond all the praise deservedly bestowed upon the 


edition xs 2 whole it should he said that this is the on'y — 


thoroughly edited and annotated edition of the ‘“Son- 
nets” that has been prepared for the American schco's. 
It is also the first edition to give a concise account of 
the chief theories of the history and interpretation of 
the “Sonnets” that has appeared for many years here or 
abrovd—-the only one that discusses the most recent 
theories, like that of Sidney Lee in his “Life of Shakes- 
peare.” It is the first edition to settle finally some of 
the most controverted questions concerning the ‘Son- 
nets.” ‘The time has ceme for giving greater attention 
to the “Sonnets,” anJ nowhere else is to be found as 
valuable aid in such study. 


FIRST SCIENCE BOOK. By Professor Lothrop D. 
Higgins, State normal school, Danbury, Conn. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 237 pp. 
Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

This valuable treatise on physics and chemistry is the 
outgrowth of several years’ actual instruction in these 
subjects, and so has an expert value. The treatment is 
at the same time profound and simple, the plainest p»s- 
sible language being used to make a naturally intricate 
subject plain. Here one may find exp‘anations—and 
with illustrations that illustrate—of heat, sound, light, 
electricity, chemical affinity, gases, ores, and a thousand 
and one other things that the student in *th's branch of 
study must know. The course which this book pre- 
sents is at once simple, interesting, instructive, and ac- 
curate. It will bear investigation. 


GIANT SUN AND HIS FAMILY. By Mary Precior. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 176 pp». 
Price, 60 cents. 

For ten years Miss Proctor has been instructing the 
people by lectures—and able lectures too—on matters 
astronomical. ‘This latest book is the outgrowth of 
these lectures. The mode of presentation of these stu- 
pendous facts relative to the solar system is special y 
intended to meet the needs of children in’ the higher 
grammar grades. And her method of telling the ascer- 
tained facts about the sun and the planets i¥ positive’y 
fascinating—cannot help but be so—to children. Her 
story of the most notable recent eclipses of the sun, for 
instance, is thrillingly interesting. The book is d>lizht- 
fully illustrated also, which adds to its textual charm. 





SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry William Elson of Ohio University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrations and 
maps. 467 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A work specially intended for the upper grades of 
the grammar school and the lower grades of the high 
school. It is an admirable grouping of the leading 
events and personages in our national development, 
with a conspicuously careful selection and a natural 
emphasis. ‘here are four valuable appendices, but for 
some reason or other, best known to the author, no in- 
dex. The illustrations are very numerous and many of 
them strikingly beautiful. The portraits are especially 
good. Nor should the maps be overlooked, as they are 
the best of their kind. 


nd 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. By George A. Merrill, B. S., principal 
of California School of Mechanical Arts, San Fran- 
cisco. New York: American Book Company. Hat 
leather. Svo. 267 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A volume designed especially for the upper classe3 in 
the secondary schools, and for the two lower classes in 
college. It assumes a knowledge of elementary algebra, 
plane geometry, and plane trigonometry. It is not a 
treatise or history of mechanics, but a_ text-book, and 
hence is written from the standpoint in a style and 
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method that experience has proved can be most easily 
grasped. It is unnecessary to add that it is the work of 
an expert in the subject treated, and of an instructor 
who has won his spurs. 


—_—_— 


LIBRARY METHOD IN AML RICAN HISTORY. By 
Superintendent George R. Crissman, A, B., of Salina, 
Kansas. Danville, N. Y.: World’s Events Publishing 
Company. Paper’ 231 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

The plan presented in this work for stu yng h’st ry 
is certainly unique,-and as certain y valuable. On one 
page is a historical lesson presented in suggestive out- 
lines; while on the opposite page is a serie: of co’umns 
with names of authorities to be consulted—such as- 
Walker, Fiske, Montgomery, etc., ete, ani tke pages 
designated in each column where the reference may b2 
found, as 283 or 297 Fiske, etc. The plan is to iniuce 
the student to look up the facts for himself in the va- 
rious authorities instead of finding them a'ready grouped 
for him in a text-book. If the student can find time for 
this plan of study, the “Library Method” is inva’uab’e. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edi- 
tel with notes and introduction by Willian B. 
Cairns, Ph. D., University of Michigan. Price 40 
cents. 

SPENCDR’S FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by John Er- 
skine, Ph. D., Amherst Co'tlege. Price, 40 cents. 
IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. Introduction by Brander 
Matthews, Li. D., and edited by Armour Ca'dwell, 

Columbia University. Price. 40 cents. 

SELECT POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited 
by Percivat Chubb. Price, 40 cents. : 

KLIZABNTH GASKELL’S CRANFORD. Edited by 
Yranklin T. Baker, Columbia University. Price, 40 
cents. 

PALGRAVH’S “THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” HBdited 
by Hernert Bates. Price, 40 cents. 

Lovemans’ English Classics. Edited by George Rice 
Carpenter of Columbia College. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

This is carefully selected, skilfully edited, expertly 
aunotated, admirably printed on good paper, well bound 
in cloth. Longiaans’ English Classics are in every re- 
spect an excellent series for school use. 





CTLOSES DE FRANCE. By C. Fontaine, B. L., of 
tlich School of Commerce, New York. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 12mo. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 
7) cents. 
this valnable volume is to aid a thorough study of 

France and her institutions. Part L. treats of France 

on its physical. agricultural, industrial, and co‘onial si 

while Part 1I. deals with French history and politics. I 

is especially designed for students in second or third- 

year French. Its feature is that it is planned for con- 
versation, 2nd numbers of questions on the text follow 
each section. ‘The plan is admirable. 





A CHART OF ENGLISH HISTORY AND GOVERN- 
MENT. Prepared by Brenelle Hunt of State Model 
School, Bridgewater, Mass. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 

An admirable grouping of the most famous occur- 
rences in English history, and intended to aid in the 
study of United States history by showing the root- 
events from which others have sprung. The chart is ar 
ranged in four parallel columns, and each column {is 
filled with facts that the student of history must know 
to be intelligent. 

—o—_- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“String Figures.’’ By Caroline Furness Jayne.——‘'The Opal Sea.’* 
By John (. Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘‘Paper Sloyd for Primary Grades.” By Ednah A. Rich.——*De 
Quincey’s The English Mail Coach and Joan of Arc.”’ Edited by M. 
H. Turk, Ph.D. Price, 25 cents.——‘Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies.” 
Edited by L. G. Hufford. Price. 25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘‘Language Lessons from Literature.’ (Books I. and II.) By Alice 
Woodworth Cooley and W.F. Webster. Price. Book I., 45 cents, 
Book II., 60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

““Se’ected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe.”’ Edited by C. M. 
Graves. New York: Silver. Burdett & Co. 

“The Sketch Book—Part One: Stories.’’ Under editorial super- 
vision of Edward E. Hale, Jr. New York: University Publishing 
Company. : . 

“Hints and Squints.’”” By Henry R. Pattengill. Lansing, Mich. 

‘Personal Hygiene.”’ By Alfred A. Woodhull. Price, $1.00. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 

‘““Racon’s New German Course.’’ By Edwin F. Bacon. New York: 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. ns 

“Outline Study of United States History.” By Maud Elma Kings- 
ley, A.M. Boston: The Palmer Company. 

‘Composition Rhetoric” By Stratton D. Brooks and Marietta 
Hubbard. New York: American Book Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
under tuis heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy shonld be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 23-24: Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Galesburg. 

April 3, 4, 5, 6: Internationa! Kinder- 
garten Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 5, 6, 7: Southern TIilinois 
Teachers’ Association, Marion. 

April 4-7: Inland Empire Teachers: 
Association, Spokane, Wash.; 
Superintendent J. A. Torrey, Spo- 
kane, president. 

April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 

port. 

May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Hastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

July 9-13: N. E. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 





October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

BIDDEFORD. “Biddeford is 
spending less money for educational 
purposes than any other city in the 
state,” says the school board. in a 
statement, prepared by Chairman B. 
¥, Cleaves, for insertion in the city’s 
annual reports. Continuing, the 
board says: “Considering the small 
amount paid, the position of teacher 
in our public schools is not particu- 
larly attractive, especially in the 
lower grades. We feel that in the 
near future there must be a _ read- 
justment of salaries, and the time is 
not far distant when we shall have 
to have additional school accommo- 
dations.” 

PORTLAND. The Portland 
Teachers’ Association has just com- 
pleted a good course of lectures, 
given by the following gentlemen: 
Creswell Maclaughlin of New York; 
Superintendent W. C. Bates, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Congressman D. J. 


Foster of Vermont; Dr. A. E. Win- ° 


ship, Journal of Education. The lec- 
tures were well attended and _ the 
proceeds were sufficient to pay all 
expenses. 

The Portland school board has 
voted to give Superintendent Brown- 
son a clerk, a much needed addition 
to his facilities. Miss Helen Robin- 
son, an expert stenographer, and for- 
merly a teacher in eastern Maine, 
has been appointed by Mr. Brownson. 

Henry T. Bailey of the Schoo! Arts 
Book has been engaged to give the 
address at the graduation exercises 
= the Portland training school June 

SOUTH PORTLAND. The school 
board has elected James Otis Kaler 
superintendent of schools, at a salary 
of $1,000. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTIIENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 








MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. ‘The new superinten- 
dent, Stratton D. Brooks, was grad- 
uated from the high school at Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., the town of his birth, 
in 1887. Next he took the two-year 
course at the Michigan State Normal 
College, then the three-year course at 
the same institution, leading to the 
degree of bachelor of pedagogy in 
1892. In 1896 he was graduited 
from the University of Michigan as a 
bachelor of arts. In 1899 he received 
the degree of master of pedagogy 
from the Michigan State Normal 
College. When he came to Boston 
as supervisor he entered the Har- 
vard Graduate School, which con- 
ferred upon him the advanced degree 
of master of arts in 1904. 

The High School Masters’ Club of 
Massachusetts dined at the Thorn- 
dike hotel March 17. The after-din- 
ner topic was “Interschool Athletics.” 
Guest of the club: Charles W. Bliot, 
LL. D., president of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Speaker from the club, Eugene 
D. Russell, principal Classical High 
school, Lynn, Mass. There was a 
large attendance. 

CHELSEA. The Carter school 
graduates have had a_ reunion, at 
which the guest of honor was Ed- 
ward Stickney, who was principal 
from 1869 to 1883, but who has for 
many years been principal of the 
Warren school, Boston. Many of tho:e 
assembled at the banquet are now 
prominent business and professional 
men and their reception to Mr. 
Stickney was intensely earnest. 

PITTSFIELD. Because of com- 
plaints made regarding punishments, 
Superintendent C. A. Byram has es- 
tablished the following rules. He 
states that he will not make public 
the names of the teachers involved 
in the sensational affair, but will 
have a good private understanding 
with each of them. None of them, 


EUROPE — JUNE 23 to AUGUST 30, 
VIA GIBRALTAR 


Select party of eight ladies. Galleries, 
museums, and antiquities of Italy, Ital- 
ian, Swiss lakes and Rhine. Excursions 
among Alps. Interesting cities of Hol- 
land and Belgium. Paris, London, 
cathedral and walled towns, abbeys 
and castles of Great Britain. By coach 
and boat through English and Scotch 
lakes and Trossachs. $565 inclusive. 
A few vacancies. Prompt application 
necessary. Address, 


Ww. I. NICHOLS 
Park Street, - MALDEN, MASS. 








he says, will be discharged. The 
plan of correction is as follows:— 

1. Teachers will be seen by the su- 
perintendent, and the fact impressed 
upon them that greater sympathy 
among instructors, pupils, and par- 
ents will work for discipline. 

2. Hereafter, corporal punishment, 
whenever necessary, will be inflicted 
upon pupils by the principal and by 
him or her alone. 

3. Repeated failure on the part of 
teachers to comply with these sug- 
gestions will result in their being 
summoned before the executive com- 
mittee of the school committee to ex- 
plain why the rules are not obeyed. 

4. Charges made before the school 
committee at the regular meeting 
will result in neither the suspension 
nor dismissal of any teacher. 





—— ~~ 
> 





The Holden Book Cover Company 
of Springfield, Mass., report that 
they have been obliged to put on 
their usual spring number of extra 
hands for the manufacturing of the 
Holden Covers three months earlier 
this year than ever before, owing to 
the unusually large sales in the dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 
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Brain Workers Use and Commend 





Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prerention, as well as the relief, of men- 


tal and nervous depression, a Ae mo slee pless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting 


rom excessive 


brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, pot stimulating. the 


brain and nerves. 


It is not a secret or patent 


medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only by © NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ,#1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Just Published 





NORTHLAND HEROES. A third reading book 


Earlier aad Successtul Books 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. A first reading book 
THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. A second reading book 


Send for circulars showing sample pages, complete table of contents, opinions of teachers, etc. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Children in Geography .—(III.) 


[Continued from page 320.]} 





known conditions into a simple yet 
true view of the weather. 

3. Guiding the children to dis- 
cover new weather facts and beau- 
ties. 

4. Assisting the children to in- 
clude these new elements with the 
former, associating all the conditions 
which together make the weather, 
This will necessitate out-door obser- 
vation with the teacher, watching on 
the way to and from school, conver- 
sations out-doors and in-doors, illus- 
trative sketching, making calendars, 
and weather reports. (See details of 
method in the Journal of Febru- 
ary 15.) 

4h. Guiding younger children to 
discovery of the usnal sequence of 
weather conditions; older children to 
discovery of the causes of orJinary 
changes and to venture predictions 
based on weather reports and 
weather lore. 

Instruction on the forms of water 
should focus attention on each indi- 
vidual form. Instruction on _ the 
weather should be occasions for as- 
sociating the conditions (1) which 
usually occur at the same tinie, (2) 
which are unusual, (8) which are 
causal. 


I glanced from my window th's 
morning, looked down upon 
a field of beautifully soft and sunny 
snow, 
over the sunlit roofs to the northern 
hills. 

The smoke cloud was gathering over 
the city 

and hung a darkening veil before the 
open sun-clad slopes of the hillside 
farms. 

On the upper reaches the trees 
stood close, still, stiff, and bare, half 
hiding the protecting mantle of 
snow, 
while along the crest they spread a 
thin fringe 
against a near sky which deepened to 
dark blue in the far away overhead. 

I glanced from a side window aod 
saw 
the tumultuous clouds from the 
envines, rolling, tumbling, drifting 
away through the valley, as summer 
clouds after a thunder storm. 

I sought an eastern window, and 
he glory of the morning was mar- 
velous. 





(Continued on page 332.) 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








July 9, 1906, to 


ready February 15, 1906. 





Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Seven Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 
ment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. Circular of information giving deta 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 11, 1906. 
Nine Courses in Manua! Training. rade 
8 











University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 

Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education (His- 
tory and Theory), English, French, Geology, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Hsychology, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adminis- 
tration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of professor or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 





Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 


Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$30 to $35. 


All work of college grade given credit toward 
a degree, 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


fhe State University 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17. 1906 
Large Faculty. More thari 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine 
Protessor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. Dhrector, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
July 5 to August 15; 1906 


College courses in Classical Arcnaeolgy, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
es ne er rt 
G raphy, Geology, istory, Landsca 
Painting, Languages Mathematics, Muse, 
Philosophy, hysical Education, Physics, 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, and 
Surveying; for Teachers and Students. 

Open to men and women. No entrance 
examinationrequired. Full Anneunce- 
ment sent on application. Addrers 


J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June on. and October 15st. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

ndergraduate instruction is offered ingthe Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the eutire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHIC AGO - TLLINGIS 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we cver had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SS 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Children in Geography.—(JII.) 


(Continued from page 331.) 





The glowing white sun, blazing an 
aurora of radiant yellow, 
shot its piercing beams of light and 
heat 
over the mountain wall and into cold, 
dark hollows, 
energizing and beautifying the world 
of nature and man. 

The snow spread a path of sunlight, 
here flowing in shadowy white and 
gleaming with diamonds, 

there reflecting a brilliancy beyond 
the power of mortal eye to endure. 

The trees, exquisite to behold, wore 
all soft, gray, silvery plumes; deli- 
cate. perfect in beauty, more real 
than fairy-land, the very embodiment 
of living purity. 

Ther, sun-filled smoke signals ris- 
jug str#izht and sure into the. still, 
clear, cold air were silent prophets 
of a beautiful day and of renewel 
opportunities to mankind. In _ such 
a mood the work of the hour was 
well come and well begun. 


I might have written the conditions 
of unusual -weather like this—warm 
air, sky overeast, gentle rain, c'oul 
rising from the snow, little or no 
wind, clouds resting on some hills, 
hills hid by rain. church spires 
shadowy-like masts, water running 
slowly, quietly, in snow-clovged gut- 
ters, etc. This list is intellectually 
true but without life, for it is devoid 
of feeling. You would not have been 
led by it out of the ruts of the corm- 
mouplace in your attitude toward 
the weather. I might have con- 
densed the description above into 
true paragraph form and then only 
the totality of the thought and 
beauty wonld have made a !asting 
impression. ‘Jo stir you to knowing 
that you car see truth and benuty 
and enjoy both, it was necessary to 
separate the pictures’ distinctly. 
Moreover, is not tke process cf lead- 
ing a child into nature m:ade clearer 
by your seeing the pictures singly? 
Can you not find more easily and 
consciously your points of contact 
with weather and so get a glimpse 
of the importance of knowing the 
points of contact of children? Is it 
not more evident that. conversation 
guided by the teacher in proper se- 
quence leads directly to simple de- 
scription of facts and beauty, and in 





course of time to figurative !anzuage, 
and appreciation of literature and cf 
nature, 

You who are in a primary grade, 
even in the kindergarten, must have 
a mind full of the truth and tie 
heauty of the weather in order to di- 
rect the child in the use of his God- 
given powers. You are first amouys 
teachers responsible for «arresting 
the development of the children. 
Here are four suggestions looking 
toward life:— 

1. At that time during any day 
when the weather conditions happen 
to be most worthy have your chil- 
dren attend to them, not forgetting 
to share with them the enjoyn:ent of 
the beautiful, or moral, or useful. 
Weather lessons need not occur every 
day, and should not be given at 
length except upon wunusnal occa- 
sions. 

2. Make all calendars of  arith- 
metical value, but do not thnk tlem 
of weather value unless in each 
space you record pictorially or cther- 
wise all the weather  con/itions 
within the easy comprehension of 
your children. 

3. Weather reports necessitate 
daily and careful observation of the 
several elements discussed in the 
early part of the article. Keep a 
weather report whether in part or in 
full—in due form, each column being 
of proportional space and duly 
marked. Have a place for “ie 
marks,” and include comments on 
appearances and effects. If possible, 
have the reports kept on large pieces 
of paper so that a review and sum 
mary may be made from the data of 
the week or month. 

4. Climate is the summary of stch 
weather conditions as recur yearly 
and have a seasonal sequence, Hence 
climate cannot he immediately ob- 
served and must be left for study 
until there is considerable power of 
reviewing experience and imaging 
the experiences of others in distant 
regions. It is suitable for topical 
study not earlier than middle grades, 








WANTED 


Several men, some college, some nor- 
mal men, to teach commercial and col- 
lege preparatory subjects. Apply by 
letter, stating full particulars. Address 
Room 28, 45 Williams St , New York, 
Ne ke 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








ENEELY & CO. 
Mseigplt SW estore 


POSITIONS 
IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 





Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Do you want an 
Athletic Coach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 
other subjects? 
We have placed 
instructors with 
University of Wis- 
consin, Purdue, 
Pratt Institute, 

chs and many of the 
best schools. Letus help you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, Rockford, Iil. 


INDIVIDUAL PENS AND PENCILS FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Forrester yr oe | Pen and Pencil 
Holder provides a cleanly, convenient, and 





simple apparatus for collecting and distrib- 
uting pens and pencils in schools so that each 
child always receives its own. oe 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 
HARVEY HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 318, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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An Educational Trip — 


To San Francisco for the N. E. A. Convention in July, the Rock Island 
System offers unusual opportunities as regards choice of routes, interest- 
ing localities to see, and places at which to stop over at no additional cost. 


We have through Standard and Tourist Pullman Sleeping cars from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to both San Francisco and Los Angeles, with dining car service for practically all 


meals, over 
TWO EXCELLENT ROUTES: 


Via El Paso or via Colorado 














Southern Route Via El Paso through New Mexico. Two daily through trains, carrying Government mails. This is the 

shortest route from Missouri River and the Middle West to Southern California. It is the line of lowest 
altitudes —the “route of least resistance.” Through the tawny Southwest country it carries one in an altitude where sun and air 
rejuvenate with marvelous power. It also has many claims as a route of picturesqueness—a trip of surpassing interest. 


Sc Md R t Via Colorado and Salt Lake. No charge tor stop-overs to visit the Rocky Mountain country and to see the 

enic noute jy, 7 1s Siew in. the fomem “Latie Cutt? hich ee the G 
ormon capital. On this line is the famous ucin ut-oRh, over which you actually ride across reat 

Salt Lake. This is well named the “Scenic Route,” for every mile discloses new wonders of nature—new scenes and experiences. 


The Convention meets July 9 to 13. Excursion tickets will be on sale June 25 to July 7, inclusive, to both Los Angeles and San Francisco. The rate is one fare plus 


$2 for the round trip; that is, for example: $64.50 from Chicago; $59.50 from St. Louis; $52 from Kansas City. Slight addititional cost via Portland, Ore.. in one 
direction. Final return limit September 15, 1906. 


Another and earlier cheap rate opportunity is oflered April 25 to May 5, 1906, inclusive, account Shriners’ Session at Los Angeles Round-trip tickets then on sale 
at rate of one fare to both Los Angeles and San Francisco. Possibly you may be able to go at this time and not later. 
You need our illustrated and instructive literature descriptive of California, the intermediate country and our routes and (rain 


service, in planning your trip. It will be promptly sent upon request; or you are invited to use this coupon for convenience: 
ase ae ewe ee eee eee 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
1 am figuring on taking the trip to Californie under } yon f rates 
and would like to have your literature and full information. Io returb 
1 give below name of friend whom I think would also like to go and 
euggest you send details to that address. 


Name 





Address 





Name of friend, 








Addr 
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TEACHERS’ 


REMC “sere c- 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 





AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "cHieKkco'"™ 


COLLUr 
mentee Fanediintes and uses its influence in aria yt --ns Sg 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ‘x.<Snectot strece, ‘Boston 


Send for Agenry Manu, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE: 126 sepisten se. 


Recommends teachers, Cutors, 4n1 Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mas good positions for good teachers with good recerds. y 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TH SCIENCE oundinn x 

















Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FIFTH Avy 





BOISE, iDAHO 








Some New Books 





Title. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Three French Comedies with Notes.. House Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .35 
Intermediate French.... ..... .-...---f+-se0e. Jacques 40 
A Handbook of Literary Criticism............ Sheran Hinds, Noble enh Eldredge, N.Y.— 
The Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary .. — Laird & Lee, Chicago. .35 
PE IIE Gewese cece secce csvcccce - Strong G. P. Putnam’ ~ Sons, N. Y. 1 .50 
The English Dialect Dictionary............... Wright ‘“ * ” 90 


The Brooks Primer ..Carroll & Brooks D. Appleton & Co., a 


The College Man and the College ‘Woman..... Hyde Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1. 50 
American Literary Masters.............-..+... Vincent " 2 .00 
a oad vo dawnt <0 +cks rec ctebeevcgees es Robert L. C. Page & Co., Boston. : 50 
COI nce sccc Saccccecccccts coccsecee - Bell 50 
General Sociology eSe jo rseesececesoes o: cosecs Small U nivereity of Chicago Press,N I :¥ ‘ 00 
A Decade of Civic Development. Tebad veccee ce Zueblin 1 25 
Russia and Its Urisis ssecccercccce copeccces Milyoukoy = ex " - “3.00 
Science and a Future Life..................... Hyslop H. B. Turner & Co,, Boston. 1.50 
The Opal Sea...... ie... dev ecbadebecesne bies’s Van Dyke Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. 7. ES 
Weeneoms TE ECIONCS 2.8 eens. cene oes  cceee Santayana “i ~ 125 
Immigration and Its Effects U pon the U -. Hall Henry Holt & Co., New York 1.50 
The Negro and the Nation ................... - Merriam = 7 ~ 1.75 
The Nonchalante of peedPkwete cavené. tenets Olmsted 8 ” ' 1.25 
Modern English (BookI.) ........... -+.---+ Bender Macmillan Company, 35 
Psychology and Higher Life .................. McKeever " - pe 3.00 








Boston & Maine Railroad 


| we TOE 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


Educational Institutions | 


CBA ALLL LL LLL LL LLL InN“ rn es Ea aes se 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 





LOWEST RATES 
the Principal,” J Aeon mess” | FASE Train Service 


tare NORMAL SCHOOL, BrRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
Seaton the Princival, A.G.BoypDeEN, A. M. | 


TATE NORMAL SrHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. | 
or women only. "Especial attention is 
Buea to the new course of Household Arts. 





BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 











hme palma address HENRY WarrtEoas, | St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. | 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, pepe. 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


UNIVERSICY $¥ for Catalogues | 


ts Price-List, zm | | Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


PU BLISHING} — = honed Through Trains. 


$ 27-29 West 234 St. | SY essa 
COMPANY @3 @ New York. @ For tickets and information apply atany 

os | principal ticket office of the Company 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
a STON, MARS. Pass. andGen’l Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 





























NB. Dept. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 325.] 





its oldest and most energetic leader, 
Miss Anthony is characterized in 
“Who’s Who” simply as a “re- 
former’; and she deserved the appel- 
lation, for her whole life was de- 
voted to reforms,—temperance and 
anti-slavery, as well as the woman's 
movement. She had the great joy of 
getting herself arrested and tried for 
insisting on voting under the four- 
teenth amendment; but it is not re- 
corded that the fine imposed upon 
her for the offence was ever col- 
lected. She was a masterful organi- 
zer and a forceful speaker. Hes 
was a life of struggle and it was not 
to be expected that her character 
would illustrate the gentler traits of 
her sex; but it is not necessary to be 
in sympathy with the special cause 
with which she was identified to be 
able to appreciate and admire her 
courage, ability, energy, and _ inde- 
fatigable zeal. 


A TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 


All mining catastrophes of modern 
times sink into insignificance by 
comparison with that which ove:took 
the coal miners of Courrieres, in the 
north of France, on March 10. About 
1,800 men had gone down into the 
mines when an explosion of fire- 
damp wrecked the galleries and min- 
ing machinery, cut off every avenue 
of escape, and buried the miners un- 
der the acbris. After the explosion, 
as usual, fire followed, and made 
rescue hopeless. A number of men 
who undertook the work of rescue 
were themselves killed. A few hun- 
dred miners in the pits which were 
more remote from the scene of the ex- 
plosion escaped; but the death roll 
numbers more than 1,100. One volun- 
teer, who brought fourteen bodies to 
the surface, was overcome by the 
gases on his fifteenth attempt; and 
there were other exhibitions of cour- 
age and self-sacrifice, as almost al- 
ways happens at such times. 











Meh a tenere nn 
ALTON 











“COMING AND GOING” 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
4nD PEORIA 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago, IIL 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
K EITH’S, 

\ great bill is promised patrons of 
Keith’s for the week of March 26, for 
t is the anniversary of the opening of 
that handsome playhouse, the doors 
having been thrown open to the public 
on March 26, 1894. Houdini, whose 
sensational escape from the _ city 
prison of Boston has caused more talk 
and guesswork than any other enter- 
tainer who has been seen in the vari- 
eties, will continue to be the sensa- 
tional feature of the bill. Some of the 
entertainers in the surrounding bill 
will be Clifton Crawford, a former 
member of ‘‘Mother Goose” company; 
Linden Beckwith, a talented young 


lady, who sings character songs from 


a gold frame; Asra, billiard ball 
manipulator; and Ethel MacDonough, 
tl former “drummer girl’ of the 
Fadettes woman’s orchestra 





Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 


Coast. 

Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For ?unll information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. EB. P. A 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


a ee — 


“? 


Mother—“‘Willie, I fear you were 
not at school yesterday.’ 

Willie—‘Just like all the re-t of 
the women. I knew that teacher 
couldn’t keep a secret.” 


NEA. 





l ake the Santa F e. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1806, 

Only line under one 

anagement, Chicago to 
California 

Its the cool way in 
Summer You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona 





It sthe picturesque way 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona 

You may visit Southern 
California. 


All 


You eat Harvey meals 
the best in the West. 


Cnricagg© | 
Kans. 


€ aye @ 
, | 


foi a AB ie 


° 
% t) 
orLos Angeles Re 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 


long the 
a comfortable road e ° 
Sp ial excursions o 
certain days a the: historic 


Way 


nr 





Canyon, personally con- Is K 

ducted. nta 
The round-trip rate: 2 e 

Only $64 50 from Chicago NM 

—$59.50 from St. Louis 2 

$52.00 from Kansas City 

Tickets on sale June 25 andte the 

toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop 





overs and return limits 
Ask for N.E.A. folder ya 

and “To California Over 

the Santa Fe Trail.” ( Dy 
Address Passenger 

Dept Atchison. To 

peka & Santa Fe Rail gd 


way, Chicago 


Ayizona 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 
places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 

Men. Principals and Superintendents. 
Assistants 
Women. High School. 
Grade Places. 
Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, etc. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


Op Cobo 





-~BREWER 


on Ce See an Oe 4 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - . 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 

















‘Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU = “i isstus 20> 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND WEST Siti.22'7, aise 
teachers than any 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +=: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal.,525 Stimson Bk. 


SCHETMCTHOrD ee eo ye, | comme ceatabtisned ts.” OS 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 




























New 
CENTURY 
BUREAU 





A large proportion of the best teachers and schools use this 
Bureau — they always have good reasons for what they do. 
(Formerly Dixon Educational Bureau) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bub. Drs Mornsgs, Iowa. 





5 
; 
; 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in$ 
every part of the country. 
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29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 





SPELLING 


Power's Graded Speller ( Complete ) 
Power's Graded Speller Part | 
Power's Graded Speller Part Il 


By ALICE ROSE POWER, 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 


The complete book contains the work of the first to the eighth 
grade inclusive; Part I contains the work of the first four 
grades; Part II., the work of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 





NEW PHYSIOLOGIES 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 


These books were written by DR. J. A. CULLER, of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio They are carefully graded to the 
needs and the comprehension of pupils of the various grades. 


PHYSICS 
Culler’s First Book in Physics 
A simple, practical text-book adapted to the needs and the 


comprehension of pupils of the grammar grades. Numerous 
interesting experiments are given. 











Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


Full information given o 
Corresponde nee solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, ° ° ° ° Philadelphia 


vn applic ation 
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THE PEERLESS 


WALL MAPS 


Latest and Best 








THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street, - - - 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





New England Office: 


Boston, Mass. 











Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


; 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- 

| tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘“‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 








3. 


5. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





